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Extending Our Mission 


BERLIN COLLEGE HAS NEVER built a wall around its campus. In this it is sig- 
Qiriscantl different from many other American colleges. This lack of a wall 
gives architectural expression to Oberlin’s conviction that an excellent education 
is grounded in engagement with the larger community. The New York Times put 
this well in 1983 when commemorating Oberlin’s 150th anniversary: “In its cen- 
tury and a half, while Harvard worried about the classics and Yale about God, 
Oberlin worried about the state of America and the world beyond.” 

Last year | had ample occasion to appreciate this remarkable aspect of 
Oberlin’s mission. Griff and I spent the fall and early winter of 2000 on sabbati- 
cal in Asia. Wherever we went, we found people who knew Oberlin. 

Closer to home, many of us are thinking anew about the College's original 
covenant with its surrounding community and the ways in which the College's 
future health and the health of this small town are inextricably intertwined. 

Oberlin, Ohio, is a town of some 8,200 people. Since the 1830s it has 
been a richly interracial community. But Oberlin has never been affluent, and 
over the past decades, due to the deindustrialization of much of the Midwest, 
Oberlin and all of Lorain County have suffered chronic economic stagnation. 

A year ago we launched the Oberlin Partnership. This initiative, ably 
directed by Daniel Gardner ’89, is a systemic effort to engage the College and 
community together to improve local education, recreation, housing, and eco- 
nomic development. Our most notable success over the past year has been the 
collaborative effort to keep the Allen Memorial Hospital in operation. 

Nowhere are Oberlin’s economic and social problems more apparent than 
in our public schools. Forty-five percent of our school children are eligible for 
the federal free-lunch program; 45 percent live in single-parent households; and 
up to 10 percent are growing up in foster care. Two years ago the State of Ohio 
declared Oberlin’s public school system to be in a state of “academic emer- 
gency based on student performance on state proficiency exams. This past 
spring test scores improved significantly, and our schools’ rating was changed to 
“academic watch.” But clearly, much more needs to be done. 

One of the College's recent contributions is the Oberlin High School 
Scholarship Program. Starting this year, any four-year graduate of Oberlin High 
School who is admitted to the College or Conservatory will receive a tuition-free 
education at Oberlin College. This is one way of giving back to our community 
while helping to raise the expectations and aspirations of Oberlin children. 

Another long-term goal is the reintroduction of a teacher-education pro- 
gram at the College. The confluence of a severe national teacher shortage, the 
vocational interests of our students and the needs of our local schools make a 
new and innovative teacher-education program a good fit for Oberlin. 

By 2003 we hope that at least 20 of our graduates each year will stay on 
at Oberlin for a fifth year of teacher preparation and thereby be eligible for certi- 
fication. In so doing, they would participate in a rigorous and experimental 
program grounded in the belief that a liberal education is the best preparation 
for teachers. They would also gain rich experience as student teachers in local 
public schools. 

Given the critical shortage of teachers and the needs of our local commu- 
nity, many of us on campus are very enthusiastic about extending Oberlin’s 
contemporary mission to include teacher education and, more broadly, a far 
greater College presence in Oberlin’s public schools. | hope that you, as Oberlin 
alumni, will agree with me when I say that every child growing up in Oberlin, 
Ohio, should have an education immeasurably enriched by our College. 


Nancy S. DyE 
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P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may be printed on OAM’s website at www.oberlin.edu/~alummag/alum_mag.html. 


w EERIE SIMILARITIES 
YOUR SPRING 2001 ISSUE is a thing of beauty, 
cover to cover. | was particularly enthralled by 
the The Last Word's “In Search of a Rose 
Brass Bell and f-Attachment” by Eric Nye ’70. 
His love of his trombone and experiences 
with it at Oberlin eerily parallel my seasoning 
at the Conservatory and as first-chair trom- 
bone with the orchestra, excepting that my 
horn was a 1939 Olds with a silver-rimmed 
bell, with no slide lock or f-attachment. 

| began trombone potty training at age 9 in 
Newton, Kansas. In the ensuing years | grad- 
uated to the Pied Pipers and sackbut quartets, 
and eventually to a dance band at the 
University of Kansas to finance my under- 
graduate years. Then came my transfer to 
Oberlin. The University of Kansas was known 
then as the “Country Club on the Kaw.” [ still 
shudder remembering that students at 
Oberlin actually went to college to get an 
education. 

My instrument was never stolen, 
but I did have anxious moments when 
my LST vessel was nearly split in half 
by a typhoon and | had to retrieve the 
Olds from submerged crew quarters. 

Consistent with Eric’s approach, | still 
play Dixie trombone once each week, and 
‘Gosh al 


Almost Forgot” ready for publication later 


I have the autobiographical 


this year. And although incredible, my next- 

door neighbor performing on the trombone 
had the surname Nye. 

Yes, I’m still doing my thing on a 39 Olds. 

Daniel C. Bachmann '45 

Wichita, Kansas 


» AN UNPOPULAR WORD CHOICE 

Quotinc TV propucerR JAMES Burrows, 
author Dade Hayes writes “Half of what I say 
is good. Half of what I say is sh__.” (Spring 
2001.) I was a little surprised to see that print- 
ed in our magazine. I was a student at Oberlin 
35 years ago when I first heard a woman use 
the f-word at a student demonstration. | did- 
n't like it then, and I still don't like it. “Liberal 
expression]” doesnt have to mean “in poor 


taste,” methinks! 


Joe Stoddart '67 
New York, New York 


2001 


a NO JOB CHANGE YET 
| APPRECIATED YOUR PUBLISHING my letter 
commenting on the resources being devoted 
to the football team. But | REALLY got a kick 
out of my promotion to ambassador! Of 
course | quickly sent a copy up to the real 
ambassador, lest | be accused of lése-majesté. 
I'll let Notes 
when—and if—I do make ambassador. 
George Sibley ’77 
Regional Environmental Officer 


U.S. Embassy, Amman, Jordan 


you know via the Alumni 


= RADIO WAVES 
| ENJOYED READING Michael MclIntyre’s arti- 
cle about WOBC’s 50th anniversary (Spring 
2001). However, the paragraph citing WOBC 
alums who have created names for them- 
selves in the industry 
failed to mention 
Michael Barone ‘68. A 
conservatory student, 
Michael 


director in his junior 


was music 


and senior years. 
After graduation he 
worked in College- 
ville, Minnesota, 
as music director 
of station KSJR, 
which was on 
the brink of 
becoming Minne- 
sota Public Radio. He has now 
been associated with the station for 33 
years. Since the beginning of the 1982-83 sea- 
son, he has been a senior executive producer, 
hosting “Pipedreams,” a weekly 90-minute 
program of organ music heard by hundreds of 
thousands of listeners. He also does the 
“Saint Paul Chamber Orchestra” broadcasts 
and a weekly news releases program that is 
the longest-running classical music program 
in NPR's considerable history. Professional 
organists everywhere are deeply in his debt. 
Mary Ann Howell Dodd 
Sherburne, New York 


| READ WITH GREAT INTEREST the story on 
radio station WOBC, or KOCN as we knew 
it. | was active with the station my junior and 
senior years. Mike Berla 52, Scott Himstead 
‘53, and | did a live play-by-play broadcast of 
the Oberlin-Wittenberg football game for 
KOCN in 1950 from Springfield, Ohio. And 
Oberlin actually won that game. We also 
broadcast the game at Wooster later in the 
season. | wouldn't be surprised if those are the 
only two live broadcasts of Oberlin football 
games by KOCN or WOBC. Thanks for pro- 
ducing such a good magazine. 
Jim Stockdale '52 
Memphis, Tennessee 


a OC ACTIVISTS INSPIRE ALUMNUS 

| JUST GOT BACK from the protests against the 
Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA) in 
Quebec City. The FTAA is a giant trade treaty 
that will extend NAFTA to North America, 
South America, and the Caribbean (except 
Cuba). Quebec City is a tiny Canadian city 
where | ran into many fellow alums, and not a 
few current Oberlin students. As part of the 
legal team there I had a unique perspective of 
the protests. Far removed from the street skir- 
mishes between protesters and police, | heard 
firsthand accounts from people still rattled 
days later from the tear gas that the authori- 
ties used indiscriminately. I also received 
frantic phone calls from many activists in jail 
who had been ambushed by plainclothes offi- 
cers, beaten, and arrested—all for no 
apparent reason. Among those arrested was 
(at least) one Oberlin student. Her friends, 
also OCers, waited for her at the 24-hour vigil 
outside the jail where all the protesters were 
being held. Talking to them about their orga- 
nizing within Oberlin and beyond was an 
inspiration. The non-profit | work for, the 
Midnight Special Law Collective, has provid- 
ed legal training and support for activists in 
Seattle, D.C., and L.A. For (or rather, against) 
the FTAA, we helped in San Diego as well as 
Quebec City. In each of these places Oberlin 


students are an organized, powertul presence. 


hb If anyone getting this magazine is starting to feel cynical and 
defeated, try talking to a current student about activism. Especially outside a jail. 9 ¥ 


Letters 


If anyone getting this magazine is starting to 

feel cynical and defeated, try talking to a cur- 

rent student about activism. Especially 
outside a jail. 

Dan Spalding '99 

Oakland, California 


a GENDER INEQUITY? 

I WAS STRUCK RECENTLY by an article in The 
Wall Street Journal entitled “Colleges Struggle 
to Keep a Male-Female Balance,” which fea- 
tured Oberlin as a liberal arts college facing 
the “problem” of a student body that is 59 per- 
cent female. Aside from the obvious question 
of whether anyone fretted about all this when 
the majority of college students were men 
(they did not), the discussion raised other 
issues of concern. According to the article, 
Oberlin’s admissions staff is faced with the 
challenge of “how to keep men interested in 
the school.” Short of hanging a “Men Wanted” 
sign (which, a high school guidance counselor 
claimed, would result in a “backlash from 
women's groups’), the school revised a sci- 
ence brochure that “seemed too feminine;” 
gives men “a second look” in borderline 
admissions cases; and sets an enrollment goal 
of no more than 60 percent women. Boys, it 
seems, must be given a little extra help 
because they “develop more slowly than girls 
and may lack the high grades and SAT scores” 
that apparently give girls an edge. As an edu- 
cator, a parent, and a newspaper reader, | 
agree that there is a problem with boys in our 
society and our schools. But I doubt that the 
solution lies in a more aggressive affirmative 
action program for white boys at the nation’s 
academically excellent liberal arts colleges. 
Implicit in the article was a problem similar to 
that faced by Swarthmore College in its deci- 
sion to end its football program: admitting 
larger numbers of men (or football players) 
would lower academic and social standards in 
a way that would change the character of the 
college. As a professor of women’s studies at a 
large, football- and fraternity-dominated state 
school who teaches students about the 
negative social impact of particular male- 
dominated settings, among other things, | 
suggest that schools like Oberlin consider 
closely the cost of admitting more men as 
such. When people, including high school 
students looking at colleges, ask me to 
describe my experiences as a feminist at 


Oberlin, I often note that the men I met there 


were, and still are, the gentlest and most fem- 
inist I've known. Those of us who loved 
Oberlin’s coeducational culture, where men 
did not seem threatened or embarrassed by 
the high-powered intellectual women around 
them, hope that Oberlin will take care in 
instituting affirmative action for men and con- 
tinue to accept those men and women who 
wish to share Oberlin’s traditions of artistic 
expression, political involvement, academic 
achievement, and just being different. 
Lori Ginzberg ’78 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


= THE NORMAN CARE EXPERIENCE 
ON RARE OCCASIONS, when I was living in Asia 
House in my first year of college, house coun- 
cil meetings would transpire into interesting 
discussions on the politics of culture. One 
such occasion introduced me to Jonathan 
Rackoff, a junior and professor Norman 
Care's teaching assistant. That conversation 
brought me into a close relationship with 
Jonathan and Mr. Care. Our discussion on 
politics and states, nationalism and fanati- 
cism, dissolved into that perfect solution for 
Jonathan: a class with Mr. Care. I took 
“Philosophy and Values,” an introductory level 
course, with Mr. Care the following semester. 
And my whole experience at Oberlin was 
transformed in that decision. In my three 
years at Oberlin [ took all five of my philoso- 
phy classes with Mr. Care, whose belief in 
and love for his subject drove my own passion. 

I will not forget the first day | walked into 
his class. Jonathan was sitting in as the TA, 
and after class he encouraged me to introduce 
myself to Mr. Care. But for the first couple of 
weeks I remained terrified of my professor. 
He would walk in the classroom, jot down his 
agenda for that class on the blackboard, and 
delve into Descartes and Hume, Kantian and 
Utilitarian philosophies with clarity and well- 
studied detail. 

“Well, go introduce yourself to him,” 
Jonathan would insist after every class. 

“What shall I say to him? Hello, I’m Sonya 
and I’m in your philosophy class?” 

CXESs3 

Jonathan's confidence finally assured me, 
and I went trembling into Mr. Care’s office 
one day after class and introduced myself. 
Contrary to my every expectation our conver- 
sation was light and relaxing, and he made me 


feel welcome. In the following class he noted 


my presence. 

My visits to Mr. Care's office increased in 
semesters to come. Discussions in class 
became food for thought long after the clock 
had sent us all out. | wound up with questions 
and ideas that could not be covered within 
class. In my last semester I took two classes 
with him. I was seeing Mr. Care five times a 
week, and in that last semester, when | was 
conscious of how excellent an opportunity | 
had received, these classes had special 
significance. 

If I were to find an analogy for Mr. Care's 
teaching, | would say that every class was like 
a symphony. When a particular point proved 
or determined an issue, his voice would sud- 
denly come to life and his operatic solo would 
mesmerize the class. My greatest regret by 
May 1998 was that | could no longer be a par- 
ticipant in his classes. | cannot help feeling 
that Oberlin will be a little lost without his 
classes in its course book. He has been a 
faithful member of Oberlin’s faculty for 36 
years, and it was my good fortune to be a part 
of the Care experience. 


Sonya Fatah 98 
Sindh, Pakistan 


a FINNEY OBSERVATIONS CONTINUE 

THREE LETTERS IN PAST ISSUES alluded to 
Charles G. Finney and suggested that the 
current Oberlin represents a repudiation of 
Finneys legacy. The ethos of the current 
Oberlin, however, springs inevitably from 
Finney's teachings concerning the capabilities 
of the human will. Finney is the father of 
modern evangelistic technique and modern 
Pelagian apostasy, which share and act upon 
the assumption that man has the natural 
moral ability to make proper moral choices. 
An excellent synopsis of Finney’s teaching on 
free will is in the chapter on Finney in Willing 
to Believe—The Controversy Over Free Will by 
R.C. Sproul. The illusion shared by funda- 


mentalists and secularists that humans have 


the innate ability to make appropriate moral 
choices is the antithesis of Biblical teaching. 
The great theologians of the church and the 
confessions of the Protestant Reformation 
have proclaimed the reality that natural man 
is in bondage to sin, and that only through 
God's free, unmerited grace can man be deliv- 
ered from this bondage. 
Douglas E. Freeman ‘71 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Alumni Association Tours 


See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides 


= - 


The Changing Face of Viet ‘Nam—January 7-24, 2002 ~~ | —— 
OPTIONAL EXTENSION TO ANGKOR WAT—JANUARY 24-27, 2002 

Experience the beauty and mystery of gardens. In the company of our tour Ha Noi, beautiful Halong Bay, historic 

host, David Kelley, Professor of History Hue, Da Nang, Ho Chi Minh City 

erate after the war 30 years ago. Names and East Asian Studies, we will become (formerly Sai Gon), and Can Tho in 

we only knew on the evening news acquainted with Viet Nam’s long and the Mekong Delta. Optional three-night 


will come to life, a land of stunning singular history and the customs of 


Viet Nam, which has had time to regen- 


g 
scenery, temples, and ancient tombs and its friendly people. We will visit 


extension to Angkor Wat. 


The Galapagos Islands—March 21-31, 2002 


Sail the unique schooner-rigged trimaran (93 ft.) Lammer Law as we visit the 
. enchanted islands of the Galapagos, located 600 miles off the coast of 
Mee Ecuador and bisected by the equator. We will mingle with the same 


friendly creatures which inspired Darwin over 150 years ago. Air- 


4 GE oe conditioned throughout, the Lammer Law has 


only eight cabins, each with private bath 
and hot shower. Two naturalists will 
& accompany our group of 16 as 
we swim with sea lions, watch 
iguanas, boobies, and frigate 


birds, and study the variet- 
ies of cacti in the volcanic soil of this fascinating terrain. Two 
nights in Quito before the flight to the Galapagos. 


Oana me Res OURS 


Steamboatin’ on the Columbia River, June 2002 

Journey of the Czars: Russia’s Inland Waterways, July 2002 
Alsace and John Frederick Oberlin Country, October 2002 
Egypt and Cruise on Lake Nasser, January 2003 


China and Yangtse Cruise, March 2003 

Canadian Rockies by Train, Calgary to Vancouver, Summer 2003 

Peru, Machu Picchu and Lake Titicaca, Spring 2004 

Mongolia, Summer 2004 

Theater Tour to Shaw Festival, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, 
september 5-6, 2001 


For more information, please contact the 


_ Oberlin Alumni Association, Bosworth 107, 
50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 
Phone: 440.775.8692. 


Email: Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu. 
Web: www.oberlin.edu/alumassc. 


Around 
Tappan square 


STORY AND PHOTO BY LIZ FOX ’01 


OSCA Alums Celebrate 50 Years of 


Co-op Living 


44 Foraging for food was the most important thing | learned in OSCA,” said Andy 


Waxman 93, who was among 50-plus Obies who returned to campus in April 


for the 50th anniversary of the Oberlin Student Cooperative Association. On the 


agenda: a concert by folk singer Joe Hickerson °57; a renaissance of the formerly 


banned Bike Co-op’s Bike Derby; workshops explaining the Oberlin Sustainable 


Agriculture Project (OSAP); a tour through the Adam Joseph Lewis Center for 


Environmental Studies; and an all-OSCA picnic on the lawn of Old Barrows. 


Several of the alumni astonished their 


friends and classmates with performances 
of their own devising at the Harkness 


Night Club. OSCA 


founders Al 


McQueen '52 and Joel Welty and Nancy 


Cooper, both '51, were on hand for the 


weekend celebration. 

The lasting impact of OSCA was not 
lost on current 
watching McQueen's slide show about 
the association’s history, treasurer-elect 
Jason Clark ’02 remarked that even the 


E ya) 
3 « 


OSCA alums, top row, from left: Josh Sarantitis "91, Lisa Reichstein '92, Julia Barton 91. Middle: 
Gareth Roberts '92, Samera Nasereddin '93, Will Wilson ’92. Bottom: Liza Walker '94, Liza Oktay '92. 


students or alums. After 


Hobart parts (dishwashers and large mix- 
ing machines) looked the same. 

“The students in Al's slides could have 
been the same students who today wear 
retro clothes,” he said. “Each year we strug- 
gle to reinvent the wheel because those 
who learned how to run the organization 
leave town. But this must happen for the 
people left behind to learn to live democra- 
tically. Al's slides gave me hope that the 
organization has not deteriorated. We're 
still doing good things the right way.” 

But OSCA members are not always so 
earnest. Hilary Greer ‘96 recalled the 
time when, as president in 1994-95, she 
and another member engineered an elabo- 
rate misunderstanding as a prank, and the 
April Fool's Day board meeting ended in a 
pie-throwing contest. “OSCA has shaped 
who I am and who | will become for the 
rest of my life,” said Greer, who worked as 
National 
Association of Student Cooperatives for 


executive director of the 
two years atter graduation. 


The anniversary weekend sparked 


OSCA members’ decision to create an 
alumni advisory board and an OSCA 
Alumni Association. For details, email 
osca@oberlin.edu with your name, gradu- 
ation year, the co-op you lived in, and any 
official position you held there. 

“OSCA was my most important experi- 
ence at Oberlin,” said Waxman. “Some 
things haven't changed since it started. | 


hope it stays that way.” 


Reinventing the Meal 


Fern bars in the dining halls? Probably not, but 
the California-based Bon Appétit has 
impressed enough people to take over as the 
College's new dining service provider. 

The company’s emphasis on fresh ingre- 
dients and its collaboration with the 
distinguished Moosewood Restaurant. in 
Ithaca, New York, won the hearts of stu- 
dents who sampled fare prepared by several 
contenders for the spot. With Bon Appétit’s 
ability to satisfy vegan and vegetarian diners, 
and its imaginative mix of comfort foods and 
esoteric offerings, the student body should 
be well fed come fall, 
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Bringing Home a Win 


The Oberlin Alumni Magazine received two 


2001 Circle of Excellence Awards from the 


Council for Advancement and Support of 


Education (CASE). Based on OAM's 
redesign in December 1999, judges award- 


ed the magazine a Silver Medal in the 


Periodical Publishing Improvement catego- 
ry. OAM also earned a Bronze Medal in the 
College and University General Interest 


\lagazines category. 


New Look for Books 


Everybody who has lived in Oberlin has surely 
browsed Ben Franklin, the variety store on 
West College Street. Now sharing space 
with the mix of notions, greeting cards, and 
yard goods are shelves upon shelves of sec- 
ondhand books. New proprietor Krista 
Long, daughter of former longtime Co-Op 
manager Bill Long, moved her small, sec- 
ondhand bookstore, Mindfair, from. its 
previous Main Street storefront into the 
more visible Ben Franklin location. The new 
sign will carry the names of both stores. In 
time, Long says, she will add to the store's 
variety inventory, offering gifts and games 
similar to those found in the “old” Co-op. 


A Golden Year for Religion 


The Department of Religion kicks off its 50th 
anniversary in September with a three-day 
reunion symposium, the first of several 
activities scheduled for the academic year. 
Events are open to anyone who has taken a 
religion course at Oberlin, particularly those 
with a religion major or minor. 

gm Herbert G. May Memorial Lecture, 
“Kant’s Use of Scripture,” by Gordon (Mike) 
Michalson, Thursday, Sept. 20, 4:30 p.m. 

gw “The Challenges of Teaching Religion 
in a Liberal Arts College in the 2Ist 
Century,” panel discussion, Thursday, Sept. 


20, 3:00 p.m. 


m “Religious Authority and the Body,” 


panel discussion, Friday, Sept. 21, 4:50 p.m. 
and 8:00 p.m. 

gs Jour of historic religious buildings in 
the Cleveland area, Saturday, Sept. 22. 


Coming up: 


gp Haskell Lecture 2002: “Digging up the 


Past Oberlin and Biblical \rchaeology, ’ 


ng 200? 
For more mformation call 440 


2 O01) 


THEIR TURN AT THE PODIUM 


William Gray Ill, president of The United Negro College Fund (UNCF), delivered Oberlin’s 
Commencement address to more than 600 new graduates and their families on May 28. Cited 
as one of the 100 “most important Blacks in the world in the 20th century” by Ebony magazine 
in 1999, Gray also received an honorary doctor of laws degree. Other honorees included: 

Franco Farina ’77, renowned tenor, honorary doctor of music degree. 

Douglas Taylor Ross ’51, founder and first president of Soffech, Inc., honorary doctor of 
science degree. 

Richard Baron 64, a national urban redevelopment pioneer, honorary doctor of humanities 
degree. 

Katherine Plank, founder and artistic director of the Oberlin Choristers, received the 
College’s annual award for distinguished service to the community. 

George Andrews ’54, Oberlin Emeritus Delaney Professor of Mathematics, received the 
College’s Alumni Medal “in recognition of outstanding and sustained service to Oberlin College 
and its extended community.” 


William Gray Katherine Plank 


George Andrews 


Franco Farina 


Richard Baron 


Shansi: 
A 


Those of us involved with the Shansi Memorial Association frequently receive 
questions from alumni or students who are mystified about what we do and 
where. Since President Nancy S. Dye’s sabbatical visit to the Shansi program 
sites last fall. we have had more queries than usual. Some of the questions 
most frequently asked are these: 


EXACTLY WHAT IS THE SHANSI ASSOCIATION? 
Many alumni are aware that there is a Shansi office somewhere on cam- 
pus, know that it that has something to do with Asia, and that it has been 
around for a long time. The correct answer: Shansi today is a vibrant fabric of 
lives and experiences of people from both sides of the Pacific. 

The Shansi Association sends young Oberlin alumni to Indonesia, 
India, Japan, and China, where they realize that the way of life they know as 
“normal” is not always thus. Shansi fellowships provide an opportunity for 
graduates to stay in their assigned country for up to two years. Obies learn 
the languages of their host countries, teach English to undergraduate stu- 
dents and faculty, volunteer with children in orphanages, work in HIV 
programs for prostitutes, and teach math to impoverished children. 

With grants underwritten by 
Shansi, Oberlin faculty members and 
staff travel to Asia to lecture on 
botany, European history, and consti- 
tutional law. Shansi-sponsored winter 
term projects for students and faculty 
include the study of rainforest ecology 
in South China, the status of women in India, and volcanoes in Indonesia. 

Asian scholars have come to Oberlin under Shansi’s wing to com- 
plete work on a PhD examining American women authors, to conduct 
research in organic chemistry, and to teach a class on postcolonial literary 
criticism. Visiting professors arrive here to teach and share insights about 
what's going on in their countries culturally and politically. 


Shansi today is a 
vibrant fabric of lives and 
EXPeEriENnCeS of people from 
both sides of the Pacific. 


IS IT A RECIPROCAL PROGRAM? 

Yes, the cultural learning goes both ways. Shansi fellows report that they 
experience dramatic personal growth, and many have been prompted to go 
on to study law, medicine, public health, social work, community activism, 
and the environment, and to careers in international-exchange administra- 
tion. Visiting scholars from Asia return to their own institutions invigorated 
by new insights and often take on leadership roles in educational innovation. 


WHERE DOES SHANSI HAVE A PRESENCE? 
In China the program is at Yunnan University in the southwest and at 
Shanxi Agricultural University near Beijing. With 8,000 students, Yunnan 
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by CARL W. JACOBSON, Executive Director, Oberlin Shans! Memorial Association 


Jewel 


Carl Jacobson talks with a farmer in Yudaohe, Shansi Province. 


offers graduate programs and PhD tracks and has been named one of the 
top 100 universities in China by the Ministry of Education. There are four 
Shansi fellows teaching there this year. Shanxi Agricultural University is on 
the site of the Ming Hsien schools founded in Taigu in Shanxi Province by 
Oberlin alumni, and is the only agricultural school in China actually located 
in the countryside. Three Shansi fellows taught there this past year. 

In India Shansi is affiliated with Lady Doak College and the 
American College in Madurai, Tamil Nadu. Lady Doak is one of the top-ranking 
women’s colleges in the southern region of the country, serving students who 
are encouraged to take women’s studies courses focusing on the issues facing 
women in India today. Two fellows taught there this past year. 

The American College has been awarded five stars by the National 
Assessment and Accreditation Council and since January 1988 has been rec- 
ognized as a study center for the Indira Ghandi National Open University. In 
1990 the college began a teaching program in applied science called Jivana 
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Jyoyhi, with a diploma course in computer skills for physically disabled stu- 
dents. One of the two lecturers in spoken English last year was Tom 
Pruiksma, whose recollections about his experience there appear below. 

Shansi’s exchange program with Gadjah Mada University in Java, 
Indonesia, has operated continuously since 1972. Throughout the political 
and economic crisis there, Shansi has monitored the situation while keep- 
ing four Shansi fellows on site to teach English to younger faculty members 
hoping to go abroad to earn higher degrees. They work, too, in the language 
program within the Faculty of Arts, Sastra, teaching English and other 
courses. One of the fellows there last year taught English to the Sultan of 
Yogyakarta, Hamengkubuwono X. 

And, in Japan, Shansi is affiliated with Obirin University in 
Machida, on the outskirts of Tokyo, with three Shansi fellows in the English 
language program. @ 


Shansi is an independent charitable foundation now in its 94th year. It is 
one of the oldest educational exchange institutions in the United States, 
with every intention of continuing the Asian collaboration as long as there 
is an Oberlin College. 


Al Fuchs 


Visiting Professor Rajeswari Sundar Rajan, 
teaching about the “new” Indian woman. 


When Worlds Meet 


The hardest part was leaving. It helped some, | suppose, that my last weeks were impossibly busy, but that couldn't keep 


me from thinking about having to saying goodbye. When | arrived in Madurai, a city in the south Indian state of Tamil 


Nadu, | had no idea how much would happen, nor how 


close my friendships would become. 


by TOM PRUIKSMA ’98 


WO-AND-A-HALE YEARS LATER, | stood in 

the railway station beside the Madurai- 

Chennai Pandian Express speaking with 

friends who had come to see me off. There 

were students from the American College 

who worked with me in the Shansi International Center and 

the Shansi fellowship recipients who would continue on to 

Madurai. My friend K.P.C. Pitchai, an organic farmer and 

social worker, was there, along with John Sundar, a sustain- 

able agriculture activist. Former students of mine had come, 

as had good friends on the college staff and neighbors from 

the village where I had lived for over a year. Even my ‘Tamil 

language teacher was there, traveling from the nearby town 
of Thirunagar. 

In my bag was the plaque presented to me by the 
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Tom Pruiksma (right) talks with his friend Geetha Ramanan 
in the village of Koilpatti. / photo by Emily Pruiksma ‘01 


Lindsay Stark (rear, center) plans activities for the children at Pontih Asih in Indonesia. 


principal of the American College, and in my heart, an ache from 
having already said goodbye to too many people. Fortunately my 
best friends were coming with me to Chennai, where | would catch 
the flight home. We chatted and laughed about how many hours it 


Then, 


announced the train’s departure, and the four of us boarded our 


would take to reach Seattle. over the din, the officials 


coach. | yelled farewell to my friends, telling them I would return, 
as you say in Tamil Nadu when you leave someplace. 


JOINING WORLDS 


iting Oberlin. Tanya Lee ‘93, a childhood friend of mine, had invited 


It was seven years ago during a cold week 


in February when I first heard about 


Shansi. | was a prospective student vis- 


me to tea at her house on Woodlawn Street. We had studied with 


the same piano teacher in Seattle, and she was a kind of hero of 


mine, playing the pieces I aspired to play. Tanya said she had been 
selected for a Shansi fellowship and would spend the two years after 
graduation in China. You can imagine how her stature grew in my 
mind. It didn’t occur to me, of course, that | might end up with a 
fellowship myself, and it’s only now, having returned from India, 
that [ appreciate Oberlin’s unique affiliation with this organization. 

An overseas experience for new Oberlin graduates is prob- 
ably the best known program of the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association. Graduates of other colleges envy the two-year fellow- 
ships for language study, teaching, useful community involvement, 
and cultural immersion in China, Japan, Indonesia, and India that 
Shansi offers each year. 

Very few fellowships offer participants two years overseas, 
which are necessary in order to learn a foreign language and culture 
effectively. Because Shansi fellows (formerly known as “reps”) hold 
college or university positions in the countries they serve, they 
become immersed in the community; they are not just outsiders 
with a stipend. ‘Teaching allows fellows to interact with people and 


form friendships in ways not usually open to foreigners. So, too, 


does learning the language, a key aspect of the fellowships. 

During my own fellowship in India, I taught spoken 
| nglish in a program called livana lvoti, which offers students with 
10 


physical disabilities a one-year course in computer skills 


and applications and English, often necessary for 
obtaining work in India. One of only three of its kind in 
Tamil Nadu, the program aims to improve the job 
prospects for its students, thus increasing their eco- 
nomic independence. 

| directed the Shansi International Center at the 
American College—a library, meeting room, and audio- 
visual center that serves as a window to the world for 
the college community. Students are paid to help run 
the center, and those | worked with found the opportu- 
nity to collaborate in its administration and 
development particularly exciting. 

Aside from language study and duties at their 
institutions, Shansi fellows are encouraged to explore in 


depth some aspect of the cultures in which they live. 


For me, this meant meeting farmers, activists, and 
thinkers involved with sustainable agriculture. Other 


fellows have learned music or dance, volunteered with 
nongovernmental social-service organizations, pursued an 
interest in language and literature. Lindsay Stark '99, for instance, 
is entering the second year of her fellowship in Indonesia. During a 
conversation with her language teacher she mentioned that she had 
experience working in special education. With much excitement he 
told her of two organizations that needed help. Lindsay now volun- 
teers at one of them on a regular basis. This is an excerpt from one 
of her recent letters to Oberlin: 


The place that captured my heart from the moment I 


heard about it is Pontih Asih, an enormous sanitarium that cares 


for about 90 mentally impaired people who are kept completel) 


isolated from the mainstream. It struck me as being similar to what 
I have read mental-health facilities in America were like decades 
The residents all 


seemed to be extremely love-starved and fought each other to touch 


ago, although with many gardens and flowers. 


me, hug me, stroke me, cling to me, interact with me in any way 
they could. I became a frequent visitor and, when I saw the school, 
| was shocked to see children and adults roving wildly around the 
classroom, with one teacher and about 40 residents. 

One day I brought in a & red tub and some rice, a fun- 
nel, and some plastic toy trucks. As I set things up for the children, 
I realized that not one of them = i doing anything at all. Such 


a little thing, my project, yet it kept them occupied for hours. Some 
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of roads. 


l 

he rice run through their hands, enjoying the sensory experience. 
l others pushed the toy trucks through the rice, creating a system 
children, 


eager and engaged in activities that I hope are helping them to learn 


| ie learned so much from my work with the 


and grow. That intimacy and those relationships are something that 


I will continue to treasure long after I have finished my Shansi term. 


LASTING EFFECTS 


lows in substantial ways. 


The lessons of a Shansi fellowship have a 
way of continuing well after the term 


is over, Shaping the lives of former fel- 


Joseph Elder and his wife Joann, both '51, traveled to 
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Madurai the year the program in India began. He started the prac- 
tice of writing letters back to Oberlin for distribution around 
campus that continues to this day. In 1953 Joe described his own 
departure from Madurai and asked himself, “Why had I come to 
India? What had I accomplished in Madurai? How did these years 
fit into any sort of life-career pattern?” His answers suggest that 
when people of differing cultures meet and work together, the pos- 
sibility of cracking stereotypes and nurturing seeds of 
understanding opens. “Stereotypes may simplify thinking,” he 
wrote, “but they do not simplify the building of a sane and peace- 
ful world.” 

Joe's life is the best answer to his own question. Not only 
did he pursue an academic career—he is a professor of sociology 
and of languages and cultures of Asia at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; the director of the university's Center for 
South Asia; and the faculty coordinator for study-abroad programs 
in India and Nepal, but he also remains committed, as he puts it, 
to “looking at the United States with an international perspective.” 

Former fellows pursue careers in medicine, law, public 
health, public policy, and business. During her fellowship in 
Taigu, China, Barbara Sinkule ’83 sat in on a seventh-grade botany 
class to observe teaching styles and learned Chinese in the 
process. Later she earned a PhD at Stanford, studying the imple- 
mentation of industrial water-pollution control policies in the 
Pearl River Delta of China. In 1995 she wrote a book, 
Implementing Environmental Policies in China. Barbara worked in 
waste management at Los Alamos National Laboratory for several 
years and is now a technical staff member in the Safeguards 
Systems Group there. 

Gretchen M. Engel ’85, a fellow in Indonesia, is a lawyer 
for death-row prisoners in North Carolina. “One of the most 
important lessons I gained from going abroad was learning to 
appreciate and respect differences—a source of strength, yet also 
a challenge.” This increased sensitivity, she said, made her cau- 
tious about making assumptions concerning the disenfranchised 
population with which she works. “My time in Indonesia helped 
me become more humble about what it means to help other peo- 
ple and more realistic about how one tries to do something good.” 

Common among the fellows, regardless of the country in 
which they served, was the creation of meaningful friendships. 
“The fellowship was not about accomplishing something that 
would be noted as great by someone else,” said Charlotte Briggs 
'85, a member of the Shansi board of trustees. “It's about being 
changed by people and events that inspire you to live a deeper and 
more meaningful life after the fellowship is over.” 

In December, when | finally reached the airport in 
Chennai, | had a difficult time saying goodbye to my two closest 
friends. I couldn't find the words, the farewell, to reassure my 
return. But that day's sadness is a testament to what we were for 
each other. And that is the real reason for undertaking the work, 
for learning a new language and culture, for leaving home and feel- 
ing out-of-place, for listening, and sharing, and trusting. @ 


Tom Pruiksma is working on a series of creative essays and assisting his 
Tamil teacher, professor K.V. Ramakoti, write a book for students of 


spoken Tamil and English. 
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Soe to Write Home About 
S Something to Read and Cherish 


BY RICH ORLOFF ’73 


OR THOSE OF US NOT FORTUNATE ENOUGH to participate in the fel- 
F lowship program offered by Shansi, the organization has now 

provided us with the next best thing. They've winnowed through 40 
years of letters from Shansi fellows and created an anthology, Something 
to Write Home About. 

The tradition of the “Shansi letter” from fellows became so 
popular that they were automatically distributed to dorm living rooms and 
eventually became part of the fellowship experience. Fellows were expect- 
ed to write about how they lived and what they saw. Although the letters 
have ranged widely in tone, the best of them share the writers’ wide-eyed 
humility as they experience a life that causes them to reflect upon not 
only what they see, but also their own values and assumptions. 

Ninety-nine of the letters, spanning 1951 to 1988, have been 
anthologized. A second anthology is in the works. The letters offer a some- 
times humorous, sometimes moving, sometimes provocative, and 
continuously involving look at 40 years of adventures in Asian cultures. 

One of the remarkable aspects of the book Is its portrayal of the 
evolution of Asian life during this time. In letters from Tokyo in 1987, 
Charlotte Briggs ’85 writes about very small apartments in Tokyo (where 
the oven is in the hallway) and about befriending a woman whose job is 

creating English slogans to be imprint- 


the Shansi program... ed on Japanese clothing (such as on a 
has become Oberlin’s toddler's playsuit: “Taffy. ..please, suck 
finest example of me to the marrow”). Such homes and 


learning and labor. — jobs are a world apart from rural India 
in 1951, when new Oberlin grad Joe 
Elder bicycled to his first day of teaching and found a bunch of boys stop- 
ping their schoolyard play to peruse him. 

“Most of them stood about five feet away, where they could 
scrutinize the bicycle, my shirt, my trousers, my shoes, my hair, my pen, 
and my watch, but a few of the braver ones came up to where they could 
practically touch me in order to see what held the belt up or what func- 
tion my socks performed.” 

In the 36 years between these two letters, Shansi fellows report 
on adjusting to the cultures in which they live and their attempts to edu- 
cate their students about the cultures from which they’ve come. The latter 
category includes letters about local productions of Moliere’s 7he Miser 
and the musical Fiddler on the Roof, adapted for a Javanese audience, 
with the Russian shtetl Anatevka becoming the Indonesian village of 
Rancabenda. 

Although the quality of the writing varies, most of the letters 
involve the reader in experiences that can be amazingly unusual at one 
moment and touchingly universal the next. A recurring theme is the 
thoughtfulness and friendliness of the people and societies encountered, 
where taking time for conversation is more important than punctuality, 
where commitment to family transcends personal goals. 

Not all of the letters are upbeat. Poverty is rampant, rules can be 
stifling, and not every community is Mayberry transported to Asia. In one of 
the most poignant, Beth Browning writes from China in 1986 about a 

Continued on page 42 


“If I read another page of Inferno, I’m going to go crazy!’ My vision of 
Oberlin, as it were, is of students with unique personalities pushing 
themselves in all directions. This picture captures a moment just 
before the breaking point.” 


Sara Cole is a senior biology major from Pittsburgh. She began studying photography 
‘in high school while working with the artist mentoring program at the Manchester 
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Craftmen’s Guild in Pittsburgh. She has been part of OPAC, Oberlin’s photo co-op, since 
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A face, a space, an embrace— 
images captured by student photographers asked to 
define their personal visions of Oberlin College. 


Their best works appear here. 


“This is my friend Melissa reading on the porch of Harkness 
Co-op. During my time at Oberlin, I have seen the Harkness porch 
serve as many things: a dining room, discussion space, smoking 
lounge, hangout, study space, and home to a wading pool and 
hammock. I thought Melissa looked cute here with her book on 
China, so I took her picture.” 


Madeleine Asher is a junior studio art major who grew up in New York City and lives 
in Westport, Connecticut. She recently became interested in penne and hasn't had 
much experience with darkroom photography. 
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“These photographs represent a sample of my personal vision of Oberlin. The 
theater community is a huge part of my life here. I spend a great deal of time on 
stage and backstage, and I spend most of my time with the same people on and 
off stage. I wanted to capture the excitement of ‘backstage’ before a show and 
the sights that are often familiar to me. I also wanted to see how the actors 
would react to or ‘perform’ for the camera if I brought it into the dressing room 


before their actual performance.” 


Samantha (Sammy) Tunis is a senior theater and English major froth Washington, DC, who will 
study photography in Prague during the fall semester. 


“I chose to photograph the front door of the Cox Administration 
Building and the south side of Mudd Center because of my 
fascination with spaces on campus that are forgotten or over- 
looked in the midst of a busy academic schedule. Many locations 
I photograph are more removed from the beaten path, but Cox 
and Mudd hold special significance for me because I see them 
every day, making it easier to become numb to the sight of them. 
The south side of Mudd, with its lawn and evergreens, seems 
quiet and remote in the middle of a busy day, somehow set apart 
from the motion and commotion just yards away. Cox is also 
centrally located on campus, but manages to stay surprisingly well 
hidden—a testament to Cass Gilbert’s talent for designing 
buildings that are ornate, yet inconspicuous. In both photos, with 
significant help from spring weather, I tried to find a fresh way of 
seeing an everyday sight.” 


Hans Petersen is a junior from Colfax, Washington, majoring in history and 
environmental studies. He describes himself as a “very amateur” photographer, 
using an Asahi Pentax ME with a 50-mm lens (circa 1979) he received as a hand- 


me-down (circa 1996) from his father. When not one photos of campus for fun 
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“I come from a small town in northern New Hampshire. It is devoid of both streetlights and 
mist. When I came to Oberlin, it was the late foggy nights that captured my imagination. 
Instead of trying to photograph the daily happenings of the College, most of my 
photographs have been attempts to capture those elusive misty nights, where shadows and 
streetlights are filtered through the thick air. I found in this shot many challenges; the most 
difficult was preserving the blackness while using color film. I love the saturated colors that 
result from the long exposure, but, without the darkness, the picture would be uninterest- 
ing. This picture represents a side of Oberlin I feel is rarely represented: the solitude and 
beauty of the night.” 


. Gabriel Graff is a sophomore from Randolph, New Hampshire. A probable politics major with a film minor, Gabe 
works as a photographer for the theater and dance department. Gabe has been taking pictures since his grand- 
mother’s Pentax Spotmatic was passed down to him from his father three years ago. 


“Both the College and the city of Oberlin have several interesting 
memorials. I think it is very symbolic that the Memorial Arch occu- 
pies such a prominent place on Tappan Square. Students interact 
with this memorial on a daily basis. It is a reminder of the lives that 
were lost, but also a symbol of how Oberlin shapes us to be better : 
citizens in this College, our communities, and ultimately, the world.’ 


David Sinden is a sophomore Conservatory student from Houston, Texas. He is 
majoring in organ performance and studies with professor David Boe. David has 
been an amateur photographer for several years. 


“This photo represents three things that are central 
to my vision of Oberlin: beauty, friendship, and learning.” 


David Sinden 
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“I always have a small camera with me to 
capture the many interesting scenes that 
come up so frequently at Oberlin. The couple 
kissing are my friends Nate and Susie. To me, 
this picture represents a familiar moment to 
many Oberlin students: a kiss goodbye before 
running off to class. Nate and Susie are a 
wonderful example of an Oberlin couple; both 
are dedicated, talented, wonderful people, 
and I’m happy that they’ve found each other 
here.” 


Madeleine Asher 


“Somedays, when it’s especially sunny and the rugby 
practices seem never-ending and the papers are 
looming, we remember that all we want to do is go 
backpacking—but a quick nap will do.” 


Sara Cole 
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Safety 


BY DAN CHAON 


Safety Man is all shriveled and puckered inside his zip- 
pered nylon carrying tote, and taking him out is always the 
hardest part. Sandi is disturbed by him for a moment, his 
shrunken face, and she averts her eyes as he crinkles and 
unfolds. She has a certain type of smile ready in case any- 
one should see her inserting the inflator pump into his 
backside; there is a flutter of protective embarrassment, 
and when a car goes past she hunches over Safety Man’s 
prone form, shielding his not-yet-firm body from view. 


After a time, he begins to fill out—to look human. 


Safety Man used to be a joke. When Sandi and her husband 
Allen had moved to Chicago, Sandi's mother had sent the thing. Her 
mother was a woman of many exaggerated fears, and Sandi and Allen 
couldn't help but laugh. They took turns reading aloud from Safety 
Man’s accompanying brochure: Safety Man—the perfect ladies’ com- 
panion for urban living! Designed as a visual deterrent, Safety Man is 
a life-sized, simulated male that appears 180 pounds and 6 feet tall, 
to give others the impression that you are protected while at home 
alone or driving in your car. Incredibly real-seeming, with positionable 
latex head and hands and air-brushed facial highlights, handsome 
Safety Man has been field-tested to keep danger “at bay!” 

“Oh, I can't believe she sent this,” Sandi had said. “She's 
really slipping.” 

Allen lifted it out of its box, holding it by the shoulders like 
a Christmas gift sweater. “Well,” he said. “He doesn't have a penis, 
anyway. It appears that he’s just a torso.” 

“Ugh!” she said, and Allen observed its wrinkled, bog man 
face dispassionately. 

“Now, now,” Allen said. He was a tall, soft-spoken man, and 
was more amused by Sandi's mother's foibles than Sandi herself was. 
“You never know when he might come in handy,” and he looked at her 
sidelong, gently ironic. “Personally,” he said, “I feel safer already.” 

And they'd laughed. Allen put his long arm around her 
shoulder and snickered 
silently, breathing against 
her neck while Safety 
Man slid to the floor like a 
paper doll. 


ILLUSTRATION FOR OAM BY MELISSA SZALKOWSK! 


Now that Allen is dead, it doesn’t 
seem so funny anymore. Now that she is 
a widow with two young daughters, 
Safety Man has begun to seem entire- 
ly necessary, and there are times when 
she is in such a hurry to get him out of 
his bag, to get him unfolded and blown 
up that her hands actually tremble. 
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Something is happening to her. 

There are fears she doesn't 
talk about. There is an old lady she 
sees at the place where she often eats 
lunch. “O God, O God,” the lady will 
say, “O Jesus, sweet Jesus, My Lord 
and Savior, what have | done?” And 
Sandi watches as the old woman bows 
her head. The old woman is nicely 
dressed, about Sandi's mother's age, 
speaking calmly, good posture, her 
gloved hands clasped in front of her 
chet’s salad. 

And there is a man who fol- 
lows Sandi down the street and keeps 
screaming “Kelly!” at her back. He thinks she is Kelly. “Baby,” he 
calls. “Do you have a heart? Kelly, I’m asking you a question! Do 
you have a heart?” And she doesn't turn, she never gets a clear 
look at his face, though she can feel his body not far behind her. 

Sandi is not as desperate as these people, but she can 
see how it is possible. 


Since Allen died, she has been worrying about going 
insane. There is a history of it in her family. It happened to her 
Uncle Sammy, a religious fanatic who'd ended his own life in the 
belief that Satan was planting small packets of dust in the hair 
behind his ears. Once, he'd told Sandi confidentially, he'd 
thrown a packet of dust on the floor of his living room and sud- 
denly the furniture began attacking him. It flew around the room, 
striking him glancing blows until he fled the house. “I guess I 
learned my lesson!” he told her. “I'll never do that again!” A few 
weeks later, he put a shotgun in his mouth and pulled the trigger. 

Sandi's mother is not such an extreme case, but she, 
too, has become increasingly eccentric since the death of Sandi's 
father. She has become a believer in various causes and sends 
Sandi clippings, or calls on the phone to tell her about certain 
toxic chemicals in the air and water, about the apocalyptic dis- 
appearance of frogs from the hemisphere, about the overuse of 
antibiotics creating a strain of super-resistant viruses, about the 
dangers of microwave ovens. She accosts people in waiting 
rooms and supermarkets, digging deep into her purse and bring- 
ing up Xeroxed pamphlets, which she will urge on strangers. 
“Read this if you don’t believe me!” And they will pretend to read 
it, careful and serious, because they are afraid of her and want 
her to leave them alone. 

But she is functional. At 68, she still works as a nurse’s 
aide on the neurological ward of the hospital. She'll regale Sandy 
with the most horrifying stories about her brain-damaged 


patients. Then she'll say how much she loves her job. 

Sandi, too, is functional. Besides Safety Man, there is 
nothing abnormal about her life. She works, like before, as a 
claims adjuster at the IRS. She used to have trouble getting up 
in the morning, but now she wakes before the alarm. She is 
showered and dressed before her daughters even begin to stir; 
she has their cereal in the bowls, ready to be doused with milk, 
their lunches packed, even little loving notes tucked inbetween 
bologna sandwiches and juice boxes. She stands at the door as 
they finish their breakfasts, sipping her coffee, her beige trench- 
coat over her arm. At this very moment, hundreds of women in 
this exact coat are hurrying down Michigan Avenue. She is no 
different than they, despite the inflatable man in her tote bag. 

The girls love Safety Man. Megan is 10 and Molly is 8, 
and they have decided that Safety Man is handsome. They have 
been involved in dressing him: their father’s old black leather 
jacket and sunglasses, and a baseball cap, turned backward. 
They are pleased to be protected by a life-sized simulated male 
guardian, and when she drops them off at school, they bid him 
farewell. “So long, Jules,” they call. They have decided that they 
would like to have a boyfriend named Jules. 


Sandi works all day, picks up the girls, makes dinner, 
does a few loads of laundry. She doesn't have hallucinations or 
strange thoughts. She doesn't feel paranoid, exactly, though the 
odor of accidents, of sudden, inexplicable death is with her 
always. Most of the time, during the day, her fears seem ridicu- 
lous, and even somewhat cliche. She knows she cannot predict 
the bad things that lie in wait for her, can never really know. She 
accepts this, most of the time. She tries not to think about her 
husband. 

Still, when the girls are asleep and the house is quiet, 
Sandi feels certain that he will appear to her. He is here some- 
where, she thinks. The most supernatural thing she can imagine 
is the idea that he has truly ceased to exist, that she will never 
see him again. 

At night, she goes down to the kitchen, which is where 
he passed away. He had been standing at the counter, making 
coffee. No one else was awake, and when she found him he was 
sprawled on the tile, not breathing. She called 911, then pressed 
her mouth to his lips, thrust her palms against his chest, trying to 
remember high school CPR. But he had been dead for a while. 

She finds herself standing there in the kitchen, waiting. 
She imagines that he will walk in, a translucent hologram of him- 
self, like ghosts on TV—that loping, easygoing tall man’s walk he 
had, a sleepy smile on his face. But she would be satisfied with 
even something less than that—a blurry shape in the doorframe, 
like a smudge on a photo negative, or a bobbing light passing 
through the hall. Anything, anything. She can remember how 
badly she once wanted to believe in ghosts, how much she'd 
wanted, after her father died, to believe that he was watching 
over her—hovering above us,” as her mother said. 


But she never felt any sort of presence, then or now. 
There is nothing but Safety Man, sitting in the window facing 
the street, his positionable hands clutching a book, his position- 
able head bent toward it in thoughtful repose, a Milan Kundera 
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novel that she'd found among Allen's books, a passage he'd 
underlined: “Chance and chance alone has a message for us. 
Everything that occurs out of necessity, everything expected, 
repeats day in and day out, is mute. Only chance can speak to 
us. We read its messages much as gypsies read the images made 
by coffee grounds at the bottom of a cup.” Alone beside the 
standing lamp, Safety Man considers the passage as Sandi 
sleeps. Because he has no legs, his jeans hang flaccidly from his 
waist. He reads and reads, a lonely figure. 


Most of the time, Sandi is okay. Everything feels anesthetized. 
The worst part is when her mother calls. Sandi's mother still lives 
on the outskirts of Denver, in the small suburb where Sandi grew 
up; her voice on the phone is boxy and distant. Mostly, Sandi's 
mother wants to talk about her job, her patients, whom Sandi has 
come to know like characters in a book—Brad, the comatose boy 
who'd been in a bicycle accident, and whose thick, beautiful hair 
her mother likes to comb; Adrienne, who had drug-induced brain 
damage, and who compulsively hides things in her bra; little old 
Mr. Hudgins, who suffers from confusion after a small stroke. 
Sometimes he feels certain that Sandi's mother is his wife. But 
the cast of her mother’s stories is always changing, and Sandi has 
learned not to become to attached to any one of them. Once, 
when she asked after a patient that her mother had talked about 
frequently, her mother had sighed forgetfully. “Oh, didn’t | tell 
you?” she said. “He passed away a couple of weeks ago.” 

Sometimes, Sandi's mother likes to talk about death or 
other philosophical issues. One night after dinner, while Sandi is 
drinking tea at the kitchen table and the girls are watching music 
videos on television, Sandi's mother calls to ask whether she 
believes in an afterlife. 

“I realized,” Sandi’s mother says. “I don’t know this 
about you.” 

Sandi sighs. “I don’t know, Mom,” she says. “I really 
haven't given it much thought.” 

“Oh, you must have some opinion!” her mother says. 
She has that bright, nursely twinkle in her voice that makes 
Sandi cringe. 

“Really,” Sandi says. “It's not something I want to talk 
about. | mean, I hope that there’s some part of us that lives on. 
That's about as far as I've imagined at this point.” 

“Hmm...” her mother says thoughtfully. “I’m undecid- 
ed, myself. | don't think most people are interesting enough to 
have souls.” And her voice takes on a musing quality that Sandi 
recognizes with grim resignation. “Do you know that the living 
now outnumber the dead? You understand what I’m saying? It's 
the result of the global population boom. There are 6 billion peo- 


ple alive on this planet, and that’s more than have died in all of 


recorded history! It’s a fact.” 

“Where did you hear that?” Sandi asks. “That doesnt 
seem accurate.” 

“Oh, it’s true,” Sandi’s mother says brightly. “I read it! 
Then she sighs. “Oh, Sandi,” she says. “I wish your father and | 
had given you kids some religious training when you were young. 
teligion would be very helpful to you right now. 

“Oh, really?” Sandi says. She thinks of Uncle Sammy 
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and his packets of devil-dust. 

“Well, you are that type of person, sweetheart,” her 
mother says firmly. “You've always been that way, ever since you 
were little. I’m very comfortable with doubt, and I thought you'd 
be the same way, because you're my child. But you're not that 
way at all!” 

Sandi doesn’t know what to say to her. “Comfortable 
with doubt?” What does that mean? Where has her mother 
picked up language like that? “Okay,” Sandi says passively. She 
has been reading a lot of self-help books with the same tone. 
They spoke like this—‘coping,” “coming to terms,” “finding clo- 
sure.’ As if such a thing is possible. 


At the IRS, sometimes people are threatened. The 
woman in the next cubicle, Janice, has been getting letters from 
a man who wants to kill and eat her. It's not funny, Sandi feels, 
though Janice often pretends it is. She reads his letters aloud— 
gruesome descriptions of what this person would like to do to 
her—and her voice takes on a dry, comic quality, as if it is noth- 
ing more than an anecdote. “It’s like something out of a movie!” 
Janice exclaims. And Sandi loves Janice’s easy, unfrightened 
confidence. 

Still, when she and Janice go out to lunch, Sandi won- 
ders if the letter writer might be watching, following them. As 
they pass through the lobby of the building where they work, 
Sandi watches the faces. The man will look outwardly normal, 
Sandi feels. She lets her eyes rest on the lecherous security 
guards at the front desk, the skinny one and the handsome one. 
She scans over the heavy-set man who sits before his open brief- 
case, eating a sandwich; beyond him, three young men in 
identical suits and haircuts burst into laughter; through the win- 
dow behind them, Sandi can see the figures of people walking by 
on the sidewalk, their shapes hazy in the windblown snow, the 
small cadre of secretaries huddled against the side of the build- 
ing, smoking cigarettes. 

Once, not long ago, she walked past the standing ash- 
tray they convene around. She remembers looking down. There, 
among the slender, lipstick-stained cigarette butts, which stood 
up in the gravel like dead trees, she saw a tooth—a human tooth, 
lying there. She stood there staring at it. What's happening to the 
world? she thought. 


She wishes she could tell this story to Allen. \What would he 
say? she wonders. 

She has noticed that when she imagines speaking to 
him, she can clearly hear his voice. She can carry on long con- 
versations in her head, and it seems very real. For a while, she'd 
had the same experience after her father died. Then the voice 
faded away. 

Most of the time, she imagines Allen laughing his bari- 
tone laugh. “You've really built a big thing out of this, haven't 
you?” he says. He would tease her into smiling about it. “Youre a 
trooper with the big stuff, but you obsess over the details,” he 
says. You're funny that way.” 

Once, he told her that he thought she tended to “dis- 


place her emotions.” She didn’t mind it when he would use this 
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kind of jargon, though she kidded him about it. He had been a 
psychology major in college, had become an insurance salesman. 
She didn’t think he could help himself. It was something she'd 
loved about him, that mix of irony and kindly officiousness. 

“Displaced emotion,” she'd said, rolling her eyes. “Oh, 
please. What does that mean, exactly?” 

He smiled a little, as if he knew more than he was will- 
ing to say. They were washing dishes, and he handed her a plate 
to dry. “It means,” he said, “that you're not worried about what 
you think you're worried about.” 


Which is something she worries about, nowadays. 
What should she be worried about? What are the things she tries 
not to think about? 

Well, there’s this: Sometimes, she sleeps with Safety 
Man. The thought of someone knowing this actually makes her 
blush, so she tries not to let it cross her mind. It’s no one’s busi- 
ness—probably it’s perfectly natural, perfectly normal to want to 
fill that empty spot in their bed with a body, even an artificial one. 

But what about that one night, when she'd stayed up 
late, drinking? In bed, she'd boozily cuddled against Safety Man, 
legless though he was. She'd even kissed him. 

No, she doesn't think about that. She doesn't think 
about the way, in crowds, she sees Allen's face, or her mother, or 
her daughters, and her heart will crackle like a product being 
freeze-dried. She doesn't think about the janitor who resembles 
Safety Man, disappearing around the corner of a hallway as she 
walks from her cubicle to the restroom to pat water on her face. 
She doesn't think about her mother, clutching her at Allen's 
funeral. “You know, honey,” her mother said, “you're never going 
to find another man who loves you as much as Allen did.” Her 
mother sighed. “It's a real tragedy,’ she said, and put a hand to 
her throat, as if to constrict a sob. 

Sometimes, such thoughts seem unbearable. 


But she is functional. She maneuvers through her day, 
despite the cannibal letter writers, despite teeth in ashtrays, 
despite Safety Man janitors steering their wheeled mop-buckets 
past her workstation. When she begins to feel a wave of grief or 
terror washing over her, she likes to visualize a line of cheerlead- 
ers in her mind’s eye. They jump and do splits and wave their 
pom-poms: “Push it back! Push it back! Push it wa-a-ay back!” 
they chant, and it seems to work. She thinks of how much Allen 
would like these mental cheerleaders. How he would laugh. 


Sandi's daughters, Megan and Molly, seem to be coping 
fairly well. Sandi knows that she doesn't think about them as 
much as she should, but she is there for them. She makes nice 
desserts, she helps them with their homework. She sits in the TV 
room with them for a while, trying to watch what they are 
watching. 

“What is this?’ she asks, and Megan shrugs, her eyes 
blank, reflecting light. ; 

“I don't know,” Megan says. “It’s something like, ‘I Eat 
Your Flesh, or something like that. It's not scary. They don’t show 


anything,” she says with disappointment, and Sandi nods. 


“Mom,” Molly says. “Put your arm around me.” And 
Sandi does. Molly leans against her as, on screen, a woman opens 
a basement door. The woman peers down the dark stairs, and the 
lightbulb fizzles and goes out as the music begins to build. 

“This doesn't seem like it's appropriate,’ Sandi says, 
though she’s hypnotized as the woman begins to descend the 
stairs into darkness. 

She is thinking of her mother. “You sound depressed,” 
her mother had said earlier, and Sandi had sighed. 

“Not really,” Sandi said. “Not especially, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Mmm,” her mother said, in the same suspicious voice 
she used once, when Sandi would say she was too sick to go to 
school. “You know something, sweetie?” her mother said, at last, 
thoughtfully. “I'll tell you. I don’t pity the dead. The ones I feel 
sorry for are those poor children. I think about them all the time, 
the little doomed things. You and I, Sandi, we probably won't live 
long enough to see the end of things, but they will. They'll see 
the beginning of the end, at least. It's going to be so hard on 
them, and I just keep thinking, what can we do to prepare them 
and make it easier on them? I don’t know, honey. It's inevitable, 
now. There's no turning back.” 

Sandi had closed her eyes tightly while her mother was 
talking, and when she opened them, she saw that her hands were 
folded on the kitchen table, limp as gloves. “Mother,” she said. “I 
have no idea what you're talking about.” 


But she does. That's the worst thing. She knows now, as 
they sit watching TV, and she will know later, when the girls are 
asleep, when the house is quiet: There are terrible forces at work 
in the world. She will sit in front of the television, but even with 
the volume up she will hear the noises as the house settles, 
creaks, sighs. She'll be aware of the sudden movement of shad- 
ows; she'll slip into the girls’ bedroom, hovering over their beds, 
feeling their breath. Once, as she leaned over Molly's bed, the 
child stirred. “Dad?” she murmured, sleepily, and when Sandi 
touched her she relaxed. She even smiled vaguely, and Sandi 
knew that in the child's dream, her father’s fingers were against 
her cheek. A feeling shot through Sandi’s hand. 

Perhaps there are times such as this for everyone, Sandi 

thinks, times when we draw closer to the spirit world, to the 
other lives. Allen himself had said as much, having grown up in 
a funeral parlor, with dead bodies always downstairs from his 
bedroom. “I don’t discount anything,” Allen had told her. “I've 
seen too much to think that death is really just death.” 
At the same time, it seems to Sandi that most people, 
people, would such  intimations. 
Schizophrenia is merely intuition gone awry—intuition metasta- 
sizing and growing malignant. Sandi can feel it sometimes, and as 
she sits in front of the television, she can hear her husband's laugh 
among the audience that responds to a late-night talk-show host's 
punch line. “Allen?” she whispers, and Safety Man seems to glow 
in the moonlight as he sits by the window. He says nothing. 


normal recoil from 


sé ’ . . . 
So who’s the guy?” says Janice one afternoon, while they 
are eating lunch. Across the room, the praving lady is solemnly 
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bending over her salad, and for a moment Sandi is so lost in 
watching, so lost in thought, that she doesn’t know what Janice 
is talking about. 

“Guy? she says blankly. 

“The man I saw you with,” Janice says, smiling, “He was 
riding with you in your car.” She arches her eyebrows, gently sug- 
gestive. “He looked cute, from a distance.” 

What can she say? “Oh,” she says. “No, it’s...just some- 
one | know.” 

“That's a start,” Janice says. “Knowing someone, | 
mean. She shakes her head thoughtfully, and her bobbed hair 
sways from side to side. “You know,” Janice says. “I just wanted 
to say that... don’t know anyone who has gone through the kind 
of personal tragedy you've gone through, and I just want you to 
know how much I admire you. You really are a together person, 
and it’s such an inspiration to me. I wanted you to know that. I 
mean, youre seeing people, and you're getting on with your life, 
and I’m just really glad for you.” 

Sandi thinks for a moment: a myriad of things. “Thank 
you, she says at last, and Janice briefly touches her hand. 

“Youre a real role model for me,” Janice says earnestly. 
“Tm sorry, I just wanted to tell you that.” 

The old woman across the room has stopped praying. 
She now appears to be sobbing silently. 


Sandi used to have a normal life. Didn't she? She remem- 
bers thinking so, when they first moved to Chicago. She'd loved 
the big north suburban house they'd bought—so old, so much 
history! She loved that there was a little park right around the 
corner, and not far beyond was a row of small quaint shops, and 
beyond that was the girls’ school, everything comfortably 
arranged. She was away from her crazy family at last, away from 
the small-town restrictions of her former life. 

So it had seemed. But now, as she feels more and more 
unsettled, she can't help but worry that this comfort is only an 
illusion. Earlier that week, as she stood on the playground, wait- 
ing to pick her girls up after school, a thin, shrill 
had harangued her about 


woman—another parent, apparently 
the hormones that were being injected into chicken and cattle. 
These hormones were affecting the children, the woman said. 
The girls are having their periods earlier and earlier, sometimes 
as young as 9 and 10! And the boys, the woman continued. Had 
Sandi noticed how aggressive they'd become? “Doesn't it fright- 
en you?” the woman asked, glaring, and Sandi had nodded, 
somewhat dizzily. 

“T saw a tooth,” Sandi confided. “A human tooth, out- 
side the building where I work. In an ashtray!” And the woman 
had looked at her warily, silent. After a moment, she walked 
away, as if Sandi had somehow offended her. 

She must have seemed like a crazy person, Sandi thinks 
now as she sits at her desk. She frowns, moving her cursor along 
a line of numbers on her computer screen. Somewhere, over the 
tops of the thin-walled maze of cubicles, she can hear Janice 
laughing her flirtatious laugh, and she has to swallow down the 
presentiment that Janice will die soon, that Janice will, in fact, 


be murdered. She slides the arrow of her mouse, points and 
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clicks as the janitor who looks like 
Safety Man passes by and salutes 
cheerfully when she glances up. | 
am an insane person, Sandi thinks. 
They will all recognize it, eventual- 
ly. She can't go on like this much 
longer. Sooner or later, they'll begin 
to realize that she is not really one 
of them; that she is in a different 
place entirely. 


But she continues on: weeks 
pass, months, and yet here she is, 
driving through the flow of traffic, 
humming to a tune on the radio, 
and Safety Man smiles serenely 
beside her, gazing forward like a 
noble sea captain. 

“Youre doing fine,” Safety 
Man tells her. “Everyone thinks so. 
You can go on like this for a very 
long time, and no one will notice. 


You keep thinking you're going to 
hit some sort of bottom, but I’m 
here to tell you: There is no bottom.” 

“Yes,” she murmurs to herself. “Yes, that’s true.” 

And maybe it is. Despite everything, she and her 
daughters arrive in the parking lot across from their apartment 
building. Despite everything, there is dinner to be made, and 
homework to be done, and storybooks to be read. Sandi almost 
hates to let the air out of Safety Man, but she does nevertheless. 
She deflates and folds him up, so they can all walk with dignity 
across the street, to their door. Later, after the girls are put to bed, 
she will reinflate him, so he can sit in the window while they 
sleep. But now, as she lays him out on the back seat, as his com- 
forting face begins to shrivel and sag, as he gasps and sighs, she 
can't help but feel a pang. 

“Poor Jules,” Molly says. “He's passing away.” 

“Hush,” Sandi says. She presses the flat of her hand 
against Safety Man’s plastic skin. “Shh,” she says, as if comfort- 
ing him, and he replies back: “Shhhhbh....” It’s all right. The 
street lights are beginning to click on above her, and the city sky 
glows above the silhouette edges of the rooftops. Far away, her 
mother is leaning over the bed of a comatose child, combing his 
beautiful hair; far away, a man suddenly shudders as he rounds a 
dark corner, whispering, “Kelly...2” uncertainly; in the distance, 
Allen's spirit pauses for a moment, mid-flight, and listens. 

“It’s all right,” she says, and she smiles as the last bit of 
air goes out of Safety Man. Megan and Molly are standing 
behind her, solemnly, as she begins to fold him neatly into a 
square. They watch her hopefully. 

“It’s all right,” Sandi says again. As if she means it. @ 


Dan Chaon is an assistant professor of creative writing at ( berlin. “Safety 
Man’ is an excerpt from his book, Among the Missing (Ballantine, Jul 


2001), a collection of short stories focusing on the modern famil) 


(existe Eat more ice cream, go swimming, 
~ and live In the moment, instructed 
Commencement speaker William Gray III to 
650 members of Oberlin’s 168th graduating 


class. Bubbles drifted lazily through the 


crowd, as bright and lofty as the futures of 


these newest alumni, while nearer to the 


stage, the parental paparazzi were kept at bay. 


The Wilder Bow] tent, in its usual 


bannered splendor, enticed alumni, students, 


and parents to the traditional Champagne 


Luncheon on Sunday, where reunion class 


gifts totaling nearly $8 million were proudly 


presented to the College. 
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A late afternoon picnic in North Campus Bow! 
was the ideal setting for catching up with classmates. 
Future Obies (the Class of 2022, perhaps?) found 
plenty of amusement inside the womb chairs in Mudd, 
while alumni songbirds tackled Handel's Messiah 
during a reunion sing in Finney Chapel. Heisman 
Club members and other sports-minded alums hit the 
driving range before an early-morning tee-off at the 
Oberlin Golf Club. And, in typical Oberlin fashion, 
some new graduates skipped the traditional garb in 


favor of flowering wreaths and colorful clothes. e 
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Elder to the 70ish-year-old women gathered on the lawn of 
Fairchild House on May 26. “Do you think it’s still buried there?” 
she asked, gazing toward the southwest corner of their former home. 
Had a shovel been handy, no doubt some among this spirited bunch 
would have tried to find out. Each of the 11 women, plus three others, 
has enjoyed 50 adventuresome post-Oberlin years. Admirable feats 
among this group abound: a Fulbright grant to New Zealand, families 
raised in Third-World countries, mountain climbing lessons at age 45, 
and dozens of trips around the globe. And because of a half-century-old 
promise these women made to stay connected, each has enjoyed an 
annual chronicle of their lives’ events. 


“4 pei: REMEMBER DIGGING UP OUR MEMORY BOX,” said Joann 


THEY ARRIVED IN OBERLIN IN SEPTEMBER 1947 from hometowns in 
India, Turkey, and across the United States, drawn to the liberal arts, 
small-town atmosphere, and lack of Greek societies. By senior year, the 
women were third-floor residents of newly remodeled Fairchild House. 
Five were engaged to Oberlin men, and a sixth had left the College after 
marrying her Oberlin fiancé mid-year. Despite their divergent post-com- 
mencement plans, the classmates promised to stay in touch. 

That summer, the first Round Robin letter was launched and began a 
90-year annual trek around the world. Its guidelines were simple: add 
your own letter (keeping it to a page or two) and send it to the next Obie 
within three weeks. The “Robins,” who all were married in their 20s and 
certified to teach, shared milestones and everyday details concerning 
their careers, families, health, and travels. Photos, newspaper articles, 
and family trees were often attached. The letters disappeared a few 
times—once over Australia’s Tasman Sea—and had to be restarted. 

“When | added my name to that list in Fairchild, | never dreamed that 


1951 The Robins graduate from Oberlin. og, Te 


1954 Ruth Mighell Weller becomes a 
teacher in the American Schools in 
Frankfurt and Wurzburg, Germany. 


1962 Peggy Dolliver Goodyear, whose 
husband works with UNESCO, is evacu- 


ated from Egypt to Cyprus during the Six-Day War 
in Europe. . aera 


1965 Sally Mallory Elliot moves her four chil- 


WHEN THE LETTERS ARRIVE, LOOK OUT. 


THESE WOMEN HAVE CATCHING UP TO DO. 
BY KELLY VIANCOURT 


we could keep a letter going for so long,” said Peggy Goodyear, who has 
lived most of her life abroad and whose New Zealand home has been a 
popular destination for vacationing Obies. She was among the group 
who returned in May for their 50th class reunion. As the women posed 
for photographs, they laughed at the memories of their Fairchild days: 
a new TV set, after-dinner bridge games, a “forbidden” popcorn popper, 
extinguishing trashcan fires, and the near loss of Debby Nicholls’ opal 
engagement ring down the sink. No one remembered unearthing the box 
of mementos they had buried their senior year. 

Correspondence from decades ago remains among the most memo- 
rable for Robins today: the two years Elder lived with her children in a 
North Indian village tent while her husband Joe ’51 conducted doctoral 
research. Goodyear being evacuated with her three children from Egypt 
to Cyprus during the Six-Day War in 1967. Julie Ferreira, who, with her 
husband Dick ’50, led adult day-hikes through the mountains of the U.S. 
northwest. Becky Holmes’ life with her family in the Netherlands, where 
husband Francis ’50 researched Dutch Elm disease. And more recently, 
the decline of Helen “Heathy” Broholm, now battling Alzheimer’s 
Disease, and whose husband Richard writes her Robin contributions. 

“At appropriate points in our history we have had discussions about 
how best to use old cloth diapers and the pros and cons of hormone 
replacement therapy,” laughed Ruth Hood, who shared an excerpt from 
her 1979 letter: With the continued concern about oil, and nuclear ener- 
gy as a viable alternative, we are thankful that we went ahead with our 
energy-saving home! We figure our electric bill is about one-half 
thanks to our solar collectors for water and spa heating. 

“Reading of the Robin” rituals are commonplace among the women, 
some of whom admit to taking notes or highlighting passages. “When 
the Round Robin arrives in my mailbox, | take care of anything that 
needs attention, then settle down in a comfortable chair to quickly read 


1964 Carol 
Morris Thomas 
-and family 
vacation on a 
houseboat in the 
Vale of Kashmir 
and are featured in 
LIFE magazine. 


1966 Helen Neithercut Broholm helps create 
and manage the Central Baptist Nursery School 
in Philadelphia. 


1968 Lorna Thomas Kimball spends six months 
in her native India visiting her parents, who were 
missionaries for 40 years. 


1970 Becky Bequaert Holmes earns a PhD in 
Zoology/genetics at University of Massachusetts. 


._ dren across the U.S. in a Volkswagen bus. 
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“At a pprop riate — eo | Robins reunite! Top: Ellen-Ashby, Helen “Becky” Holmes. Middle: 
. » a 2) Ruth Hood, Debby Nichols, Ann Wahl, Carol Thomas, Joann Elder. 
Bottom: Myra Hogan, Peggy Goodyear, Ruth Weller, Julie Ferreira. 


points in our 
history we have had 
discussions about 
how best to use old 
cloth diapers and 
the pros and cons 
of hormone 
replacement 
therapy.” 


through the letters,” said Ruth Weller. 
“Then later | read through each one more 
carefully to savor everyone’s news.” 

In preparing for their 50th-year 
reunion, the Robins conducted an in-depth 
survey of their lives, careers, and families. 
Nine of the women earned advanced 
degrees, all worked in education, six 
helped support their husbands through doctoral sn and eight 
travel with Elderhostel. Seven of the women married Obies; the group 
averages 3.4 children and 4.2 grandchildren per family. 

By their 25th reunion, two of the original Robins had passed 
away—Joan Schenck Johnson in a car accident, and Dorothy 
Danielson Shaw of breast cancer. Two more Fairchild women joined the 
Robin later. And although several of the alumnae have seen each other 
over the years, the Robins met in Put-In-Bay, Ohio, before reunion 
weekend for their first official gathering. “These girls didn’t stop talk- 
ing for five minutes,” laughed one of the spouses. “But that was 
okay—we husbands got along well, too.” 

The 1951 Obies are among several such Round Robin groups at 
Oberlin, and they have little interest in taking their correspondence 
high-tech. The women prefer to wait out the annual cycle instead of 
converting the Robin to email, even though most in the group use it 
regularly. “Email certainly has its place, but there is nothing like a 
good old-fashioned letter,” said Weller. “It’s a dying art, but it is a 
great way to communicate. It’s wonderful to hold a letter in your hand, 
read it, and re-read it another day.” 

As for that memory box, no one knows for sure if it still lies in the 


Al Fuchs 


— Sally Mallory Elliott 


corner of the Fairchild lot. At their next reunion, these Robins can Lorna Thomas Kimball 
Swoop into the earth and find out. 


1974 Debby Webster Nicholls earns her 1990 Julie Hall Ferreira climbs Mt. Whitney 1995 Ellen Rood Ashby moves to Kendal at 
private pilot’s license. for her 60th birthday. Oberlin. 


1993 Ruth Anne 1995 Ann Fowler Wahl travels to England, 
Schoonmaker Scotland, and Ireland. 
Hood travels to 
the Iditarot Trail 2001 The Round Robins reunite for their 50th 
in Alaska to help — class reunion. 


1974 Joann Finley Elder treks to the base of 
Mount Everest with her family. 


1978 Myra Parker Hogan is consecrated a 
Diaconal minister and ordained a permanent , eB 
deacon in 1997. bis s, her daughter-in- 
" a) law research a 
book. 
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Ruth K. Wyse officially retired 30 years ago, but 
still, at age 97, continues to teach the public. 
This cheerful senior lives in a small town in Ohio 
and has enjoyed many trips and cruises around 
the world. She is a familiar sight at Sauder Village 
in Archbold, Ohio, where she is a teacher in a 
replica of a 1840 log schoolhouse. Ruth taught 
English, French, and Latin for 43 years to the 
freshman high-school class in nearby Pettisville, 
and, overall, has devoted 75 years of her life to 
education. 


Thomas W. Williams is content in Oregon in 


his 31st year of retirement. He says he exercises 
faithfully, reads incessantly, sleeps well, and eats 
too much. His fond memories of Oberlin include 
celebrating the 50th reunion of the Mens Glee 
Club, directed by Jack Wirkler, and enjoying 
Times Square on New Years Eve with John 
Owens singing “Melancholy Baby” and Merrill 
Gay '29 singing “Little Girl Don’t Cry.” Address: 
12705 SE River Drive, Portland, OR 97222- 
9770. P: 503.652.6443. 


; 
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Albert Fisher placed among the top 10 in the 
nation in the United States Masters Swimming 
competition last year in both the 50 and 100 
meter backstroke events. He competed against 
other 80-84-year-old-swimmers. A past member 
of the Oberlin swimming team, he was captain in 
1937-1938. 


Bill Tallmadge of Berea, Kentucky, learned that 


his time of 37.35, the year’s best for an 84-year- 


old racewalker for the 5-km distance posted 


August 12, 2000, at Eugene, Oregon, equaled 
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the world record for that distance set in 1983 by 
Paul Spangler of California. From now on, both 
names will appear in the record books. His name 
also appeared with two other racewalkers of his 
age as the best walkers of the year 2000. 
According to Bill, “It was on the strength of just 
this one race that I had to drop out of the 10-km 
race for lack of energy to finish it. | hope I will 
finish both races in Brisbane, Australia, in July 
when I compete in the World Championship, 
which comes up every two years.” Bill won the 
World Championship in Turku, Finland, in 
1991, winning both the 5-km and the 20-km 
races, and split it with another walker in Durbin, 
South Africa, in 1967, winning the 20-km race, 


but losing the 5-km. 


Ruth Taylor Deery at age 78 is a retired school- 
teacher and an activist to be reckoned with. On 
Earth Day 2001 she was chosen as Cowlitz 
County's (Washington) first “Environmental 
Citizen of the Year.” When she and her husband 
Harold began backpacking together “and notic- 
ing smoke blur scenic vistas and finding bits of 
broken balloon on remote hillsides,” she began 
campaigning in earnest. Ruth has written several 
books on ecology for young people and reviews 
permit applications, often suggesting improve- 
ments to protect habitat. Local residents have 
discovered that her opinions often become 
requirements. ® George Walker's CD, Lilacs, 
released by Summit Records last fall, was named 
one of the ten best recordings of 2000 by The 
Denver Post. It features George's Pulitzer prize- 
winning work “Lilacs for Voice and Orchestra” 
and includes works for chamber orchestra and 
chamber ensembles. In February George was 
honored by the Detroit Symphony with a citation 
for his contribution to contemporary American 
music, and he performed his “Concerto for 
Orchestra.” The 


Trombone and 


Chicago 
Symphony performed his “Lyric for Strings,” con- 
ducted by Sir Andrew Davis, for the subscription 
series, and his wind quintet was played in a 
chamber music concert. The premiere of a new 
Wind 


Ensemble, Voices and Chorus,” was performed 


commissioned work, “Canvas for 


by the North Texas Wind Ensemble and record- 


ed for Klavier records in February. The Fall 2000 


issue of The Musical Quarterly devoted 16 pages 
to an interview about George's work, and in May 
George received an honorary Doctor of Fine Arts 
degree from Spelman College. 


Mary Beth Hartson McCalla moved to 
Kendal at Oberlin in April. She says, “Since my 


husband Don died last July, it seemed the right 
thing to do.” A grandson, Silas Cole, son of her 
daughter Liz Ryan Cole '68, will be a first-year 
Oberlin student this fall. © Fred Steiner, after 
almost 50 years of composing and conducting in 
radio, television, motion pictures, and recordings, 
has turned away from Hollywood and devoted 
himself to the history and art of film music. He is 
revising his doctoral dissertation (USC ’81) about 
the life and works of the film composer Alfred 
Newman to be published as a book. The Library 
of Congress recently included Fred's article, 
“Arthur Honegger’s ‘Les Ombres’: Fragment of a 
Lost Film Score” in their new book The Rosaleen 
Moldenhauer Memorial: Music History from 
Primary Sources: A Guide to the Moldenhauer 


Archives. 


Gladys Swift is busy with Book Buddies, Pacific 
Intercultural Exchange, tennis, and a two-year 
growth hormone study on persons over 60. She 
continues to publish the newsletter of the North 
China American School, Tungchow Re-Collected, 
and is in China this summer where her grand- 
daughter Suchi is studying on a semester abroad 
program through Sarah Lawrence. Email: 


glaswift@cstone.net. 


Bruce Partridge is working toward a 2002 
deadline for his second book, Law for Canadian 
Business. (His first textbook is Management in 
Canada: The Competitive Challenges.) He and 
his wife May recently completed a 14,000-mile 
cross-Canada trip in their motor home from 
British Columbia Labrador and_ back. 


“Beautiful, informative, and exciting,” says 


to 


Bruce. They may decide to walk across England, 
following Hadrian's Wall, in the fall. Obies are 
welcome at their home in Victoria, BC. P 


250.658.3760 Email: brucepart@sprint.ca. 
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Charlotte Peters has written and published her 


first novel, And Sorrows End. Charlotte lost two 
dear friends in 1999: her house partner, Doris 
Parr ‘49, and an inspiring mentor and teacher, 
Hayes B. Jacobs. In the opening pages of her 
book she quotes from Shakespeare’s Sonnet 30: 
“But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, All 
losses are restored, and sorrows end.” Her hus- 
band Earl Peters retired in June after 28 years 
at Cornell University where he was executive 
director in the department of chemistry and 
chemical biology. He says his activities have not 
totally ceased, though, as he spends time on spe- 
cial projects for Cornell, especially in the area of 
alumni relations. Address: 125 Burleigh Dr, 
Ithaca, NY 14850. 


Elaine Kingsley Reichenbacher and Jim 


Lowman, who perform as a mountain dulcimer 
duo, have moved from Eustis, Florida, to nearby 
Leesburg, where they are “just near enough to 
continue to participate in the various musical 


gatherings we enjoy on a regular basis.” 


Morgan Gibson has posted a book original- 
ly published in 1986 and some of his poetry 
Read it on the web at: 
www.thing.net/~grist/ld/rexroth/gibson.htm or 


on the Internet. 


www.thing.net/~grist/I&d/lighthom.htm. 
Address: 202 Excel Negishi, 3-148-2 Negishi- 
cho, Naka-ku, Yokohama-Shi 231-0836, Japan. 
Email: gibmat@gol.com. 


Anna Carol Dudley celebrated her 70th birth- 
day with a recital last January at Berkeley's First 
Congregational Church with an enthusiastic 
audience. Her achievements as a singer and 
teacher in the Bay Area span four decades. She 
taught on the music faculty of San Francisco 
State University for 18 years, has directed 
3aroque opera performances at the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, and teaches 
voice at UC Berkeley. Anna tours nationally as a 
recitalist and is a member of the early-music 


group Tapestry. 


H. Leslie Adams, composer, was on hand to 
sign autographs at Carnegie Hall last January 10; 


the scheduled event was an all-Adams evening 
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featuring his songs. His 


new CD, Love Rejoices! 
the Songs of H. Leslie 
Adams, includes song set- 
tings of Langston Hughes, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
and Vermilion, Ohio, con- 
temporary poet  Joette 
McDonald. Leslie's best- 


known work is his opera Blake, although the 


succession of recent successful CDs may soon 
rival those accolades. Considered one of the 
most lyrical contemporary composers, Leslie 
has done choral works, instrumental writing, 
including the ballet A Kiss in Xanadu, piano 
concertos, a symphony, and sonatas for horn, 
violin, piano, and other compositions. Web: 
Naomi 
Dagen Bloom is an environmental artist work- 


ing with 


www.under.org/cpcc/ladams.htm. ® 


weathered 
shells and red wiggler 
New York 


City, where she discov- 


worms in 
ered that instead of 
dropping garbage down 
the chute, she could 
use the worms for com- 
posting. She says, “In 
my 20s | struggled with 
two divergent ways of being—an earnestness 
about social issues along with an off-beat sense 
of humor. Finally, in retirement, it has all come 
together.” Her installation celebrating the closing 
of Fresh Kills, the city’s enormous garbage dump, 
was on view last October at the Botanical 
Garden in Flushing, New York. Caught up in the 
possibility of saving the earth through vermicom- 
posting, she has moved on to create installations 
and performances in New York, Mexico, and 
China. * Larry Newland is general music direc- 
tor and chief conductor of the East Slovakian 
State Theater in Kosice, Slovakia. He was assis- 
tant conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
from 1974 to 1985 and director of the Harrisburg 
(Pennsylvania) 
Symphony from 1978 
to 1994. Larry has been 
a guest conductor of 
symphony and opera 
performances around 
the world and is a fre- 
quent faculty member 
in workshops for young 
conductors and opera 


singers. 


50 


John Picken graduated from Western Reserve 
University School of Medicine and did his post- 
graduate training in Cleveland and Montreal 
before becoming medical director for Riverside 
Methodist Hospital in Columbus. Now retired, 
John and his wife Mary Sawyer Picken recent- 
ly moved to Kendal at Oberlin, where he serves 


on the finance and property committee. 


Rachel Bach Kaplan has been appointed the 
Samuel T. Dana professor of environment and 
behavior at the School of Natural resources and 
Environment at the University of Michigan. Her 
husband, Stephan Kaplan ‘57, a psychology 
major at Oberlin and a professor at Michigan, 
says he’s very proud of her achievement. ® 
Robert Kreis says his Essay for Orchestra was 
played by Garden State Philharmonic in New 
Jersey April 15, 2000. He directed the black 
comedy-musical Eating Raoul at the New York 
Comedy Club this past April. He married Linda 
1999s Pa 2127999 7s.) David 
Robinson and Barbara _Lemkin Barnes are 


in March 


still living in Connecticut, and David has been 
hiking the Appalachian Trail in sections, back- 
packing the northernmost 500 miles last 
summer. He says he still has Georgia-to-West 
Virginia yet to do. He reads regularly on a radio 
station serving the blind. Barbara is beloved by 
the Bosnians whom she is helping to learn 


English. Both the Barnes remain active in 


church, especially in music programs. Email: 
bardanddavid@aol.com. 


Richard Mendes, _ Elizabeth = Sprout 
McDonald ‘58, Ted Bloch '74, and Rica 
Mendes-Barry ‘96 all sang in the recent 
Westchester Oratorio Society's performance of 
“Mass in GC Harold 


Rosenbaum conducted the chorus and orches- 


Mozart's Minor.” 
tra before the enthusiastic full house, with Rica 
singing soprano, Liz singing alto, Richard 
singing tenor, and Ted anchoring the bass sec- 
tion. Richard says, “Oberlin alumni did their 
part to assure uniform quality.” Liz is president 
of the society, and Rica is a member of the 
rm3m@optonline.net.  ® 


board. Email: 


Suzanne _ Freedman Rosenblatt and her 
husband Adolph were delighted to welcome 
two new grandchildren into their family earlier 


this year. Jasmine Lee Rosenblatt, who arrived 


Notes 


on March 21, and Jakob Aaron Rosenblatt, who 


joined his parents on January 30. Email: 


adsz@csd.uwm.edu. 


Rob J. Ailes has retired from a longtime career 
as vice president and chief medical officer for 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield of New Jersey and 
national medical director for 
Intracorp, a CIGNA. sub- 
sidiary. He and his wife 
Patricia live permanently in 
Tampa now, but maintain a 
summer home in Frederick, 
Maryland, near their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 


Email: rjailesmd@aol.com. 


Barbara Brewer has been dealing with MS 


since 1979 and says she is happy in the German 
sanatorium where she now lives. “I've finally 
overcome the fact that | can't play clarinet any- 
more, she says. She has loads of friends in Berlin 
and receives lots of mail from David Maslanka 
65. Betty Bullock '65, who lives in Washington, 
DG 
Sanatorium West, Dessauerstr. 1, Berlin, 
Germany, 12249. P: 030.77302.130. ¢ Helen 
Mittenzwei Fesler has retired from her career 


visited Barbara in June. Address: 


of teaching French and now gives piano lessons 
and tutors from her home. She is involved with 
an accordion club and is an accompanist for a 
German singing group when not traveling. Email: 
helmit@juno.com. ¢ Chuck Snowdon, profes- 
sor of psychology at the University of Wisconsin, 
received the annual Hilldale Award in social 
studies for “the faculty member who best inte- 
grates teaching, research, and service.” Chuck’s 
friend and associate, W. Wallace Cleland ’50, a 
biochemistry professor, received the Hilldale 


award for the physical sciences division. 


Robert Fillmore retired from a 35-year career 
in Ohio Public Education on December 31 and 


is enjoying life in sunny southern California with 
Betty, “my soulmate for the last 36 years.” They 
are looking forward to the birth of their first 
grandchild, courtesy of daughter Molly, and the 
marriage of son Brett in July. Address: 78763 
Sunrise Mountain View, CA 
92211. P: 760.360.0348. bfillmore@ 


mindspring.com. ® Carolynn Fischel is in her 


Palm Desert, 


Email: 


15th year as an administrative judge at the 


34 


Massachusetts Department of — Industrial 
Accidents and teaches as an adjunct professor in 
the graduate business school at Northeastern 
University. She serves on the boards of the 
Women’s 
Foundation and is president of the Alumni 
Association for her law school. Of all of her 
activities, she says, the most fun is doing water- 
colors and oil paintings. Carolynn has had three 
recent exhibits and is represented by the 
Impulse Gallery in Provincetown. Email: 
Carolynn@ dia.state.ma.us. ¢ Gary Lane spent 
three weeks last August in the Xinjiang-Uygur 
Autonomous Region of northwest China doing 
paleontological fieldwork in the Gobi desert. 
This was Gary's fifth trip to the area since 1991, 
this time in the company of two of his former 
PhD students, working in the Tarim Basin. The 
earlier trips were spent in the Jungar Basin and 
the eastern part of the Tien Shan. The group 
works on Paleozoic echinoderms and has had 
“remarkable success in discovering completely 


new faunas of these fossils, especially those of 


the late Devonian age,” says Gary, 


Ernie Murphy is associate justice of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court, appointed by 
Governor A. Paul Cellucci in June 2000. ¢ 
Susan Howell Ulrich was one of the two 
George Award recipients in 2000, presented 
annually by the Lafayette, Indiana, Journal & 
Courier to “people who fill a need in the com- 
munity, which they have identified.” Susan was 
honored for her work with NICHES Land Trust, 
which she co-founded. She has acquired seven 
properties totaling 452 acres and holds an ease- 
ment on an additional 142 acres. Much of the 
trust's active work has been in the Wabash River 
corridor. Susan’s husband ‘Ted (Dolph E. Ulrich 
63) “has been my best volunteer and serves as 
steward for one of NICHES’ Reserves,” says 
Susan. She is also on the boards of Friends of the 
West Lafayette Library, the Sycamore Audubon 
Society, and Banks of the Wabash. 


Ann Ruesink Lydecker has been chancellor of 
Bridgewater State College since August 2000 fol- 
lowing an extensive national search to fill the 
position. Ann began her association with the col- 
lege in 1992 when she was founding dean of the 
School of Education and Allied Sciences and, 
three years later, vice president for academic 


affairs. Before joining the administrative staff 


, 


Bar Association and Women’s. Bar 


she was with Mankato State University, 
Gustavus Adolphus College, and held a number 
of distinguished national positions in education. 
She earned an MAT degree in elementary edu- 
cation at Oberlin in 1972, spending six years as 
an elementary teacher in Oberlin schools before 
leaving for the University of Michigan to obtain 
a doctorate. She and her husband William have 


four sons and a grandson. 


Carl Brown of Prescott, Arizona, traveled to 
Denver with Francois Clemmons and Chuck 
Dickenson last July to meet Tom Pelleton for 
a weekend at the Episcopal Church Convention. 
Carl and Tom spent the next five days traveling 
through southern Utah, visiting several of the 
historic landmark sights. Carl says that later in 
the summer, Tom, Chuck, and Ned Carpenter 
visited Francois at Middlebury College where he 
teaches. Email: carl_brown@yavapai.cc.az.us. ® 
Tom Jordan says he has had the good luck to be 
voted the Utah Ski Journalist of the Year by Ski 
Utah, the umbrella group representing the ski 
industry. For the past four years, Tom has been 
managing editor of the Salt Lake regional news 
bureau of Metro Networks, the country’s largest 
radio network. “I’m their lead reporter for next 
winters Olympics and couldn't be having a bet- 
ter time playing in the snow,” he says. * Janet 
McNeill left the humidity of Houston behind to 
move to Southern California, where she is asso- 
ciate vice president for communications and 
State 


Fullerton. She is in charge of media relations, 


marketing at California University, 
publications, and university periodicals on her 
first public campus after working at six private 
colleges and universities. She says she is happy 
with the change of mission and diversity. 


Sam_Morse_ Johnson, who lives in Oaxaca, 
Mexico, says that even after 23 years apart, 
Obies still can recognize each other because 
“there are certain things Obies share in com- 
mon. He entertained Sandi Schwartz, who 
arrived with a friend, and said they felt as though 
they were brother and sister. He gave them a tour 
of the old Hacienda de Crespo nearby. He also 
had a visit from Naomi Bloom '55 and her hus- 
band Ronald, whom Sam __ recognized 
immediately as a former faculty member at 
Oberlin when he was a student, Email: oaxa- 


casam@hotmail.com. @ Jody Wise returned 


from a three-month piano tour throughout the 
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United States last fall. 


where she performed 


Mosaic: A 


Celebration of American 


Millennium 


Piano Music. The program 
showcased American 
composers from the 1890s 
through 1990s and includ- 
ed works by Andras 


Szentkiralyi 64. Among Obies she met along the 


way were Jim Still and Calvin Taylor, 70; Mary 
Winters Behm 66; James Scott and David 
Stewart, ‘65; Max Yount '60; Alfred De Jaager ’57; 
and Janet Ensign Bromley '47. Andras, whose 
composition “Sonata No. 2 for Piano” was the 
centerpiece of the program, attended Jody's 
in Ohio. 
Highlights of the tour will be presented on 


Mount Union College concert 


Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, and Wisconsin 
Public Radio stations. Email: pro@nettrip.net. 


Lawrence S. Yee has over 20 years of experi- 


ence in corporate transactions in Asia, 
particularly in China and Hong Kong. He is qual- 
ified to practice law in New York, England, 
Wales, and Hong Kong, and recently joined the 
firm of O'Melveny & Myers, LLP, as a partner in 


the Shanghai office. 


Scott Gassler has moved into a new house in 


Brussels with his wife and son. He says they now 
have room for guests and welcome Obies travel- 
ing through Belgium. Scott is professor of 
economics at Vesalius College of the Vrije 
Universiteit Brussel. Email: rsgassle@vub.ac.be. 
¢ Nathan Jackson and Cynthia Ballenger were 
married November 11, 2000, in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. The four Obies in attendance 
Nathan's Thomson 


Jackson ’43; sister Jennifer Jackson Runquist '66; 


were mother, Priscilla 
cousin Martin Thomson '83, who was a soloist at 
the wedding ceremony; and classmate Dick 
Solberg, whose Sun Mountain Band provided 
rousing entertainment for the festivities, says 
Nathan. * Thomas Newkirk, professor of 
English at the University of New Hampshire, has 
received a top national award for his book The 
Performance of Self in Student Writing. The 
David Russell Award, presented by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, honors research 
in composition. Tom will travel to Milwaukee for 
an awards ceremony in November. * Bob 


Sheridan, a longtime Democrat, ironically 
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found himself producing one of George W's 
inaugural events—the rock concert, “Celebrating 
America’s Youth.” Bob closed his own small pro- 
duction company a year ago and has jumped into 
a bigger pond: TBA Entertainment Corporation, 
where he is creative director and director of pro- 
duction for the Chicago branch office. He says 
his two teenage sons serve as valuable consul- 


tants on bands and entertainers. 


Christopher Densmore, former archivist at the 


State University of New York at Buffalo, is now 
curator of the Friends Historical Library at 
Swarthmore. Address: 1224 Dogwood Dr., West 
Chester, PA 19389-3904. Email: cdensmol@ 
swarthmore.edu. @ Shireen Holman, a print- 
maker and book artist, was represented in the 
Alumni and Inspirations Show at Uncommon 
Objects in Oberlin during three weeks in May 
with three of her artist’s books, the art form on 
which she has concentrated for the past few 
years. Shireen is editor of InPrint, the Maryland 
Printmakers’ newsletter. * Ronn _D. Kistler has 
been running his own arts-in-education consul- 
tation company for the past 27 years, working 
with schools and other institutions across the 
country. The New Jersey firm recently pub- 
lished eight books based on their goal: to train 
people to communicate and teach using the 
Web: 


www.creativeeducationalsystems.com. Email: 


arts as the communication medium. 


ronnkistlere@ home.com. 


Shira Judith Rosan, who writes under the 


name S.J. Rozan, has yet another mystery book to 
her credit. Reflecting the Sky, published by St. 
Martin’s Press, may be her most vivid mystery 
novel in the series so far. Winner of the Shamus 


and Anthony Awards, Shira has been nominated 


repeatedly for top honors in the mystery field. 


Joan Oliver Goldsmith married Mort 


Schlesinger in April, and in one short ceremony 
acquired a husband, two daughters—Emma, 11, 
and Rita, 15—two birds, a hamster, and count- 
less fish. Her first book, How Can We Keep from 
Singing: Music and the Passionate Life, will be 
released by W.W. Morton in August. The last 
chapter is called “Intermediate Beginnings.” 
“Indeed,” says Joan. Address: 9550 Yukon Circle, 
Bloomington, MN 55438. P: 952.944.8018. 


Email: J]OGsings@aol.com. 


Susan _ Bloomfield, associate professor of 


health and kinesiology at Texas A&M University, 
is associate team leader for the Bone Loss Team 
of the National Space Biomedical Research 
Institute. A consortium of 12 research institu- 
tions, the NSBRI is paving the way for human 
exploration of space, and research findings will 
impact treatment of bone loss and kidney-stone 
formation on Earth. Susan earned a master’s 
degree in physical education at the University of 
lowa and a doctorate in exercise physiology at 
Ohio State University. * Marilyn Reynolds 
plays with the Orchestra of St. Luke's LOpera 
Francais and occasionally on Broadway. She was 
elected to the executive board of American 
Federation of Musicians, Local 802. She and her 
husband have a 9-year-old son who is beginning 
to shown some acting talent, says Marilyn. P: 
201.862.0420. Email: 
Lydia Saxton and her husband Kim adopted 


maroro@msn.com. ® 


their daughter Sarah four years ago and say they 
little could have imagined the wonders (and 
exhaustion) that parenthood would bring as they 
approached their 50s. “We marvel at another 
transition in our lives as we move from town 
home to dream home. Parenthood and home 
ownership in one fell swoop,” says Lydia. She 
continues to teach and mentor, but says that 
motherhood has surely changed her priorities. 
Email: sxtnly@aol.com. ® Jennifer C. Watson 
had an essay published by the Art Gallery of 
Hamilton, Canada, on Harriet Ford (1859- 
1938), a Canadian-born artist who was a painter, 
jeweler, lecturer, and writer who lived abroad. 
Jennifer is writing a follow-up article for The 
Silver Society of Canada about Ford's career as 
an arts and crafts silversmith. ¢ Ed Zaccaro 
lives in the country outside the city of Dubuque 
with his wife Dara and their three children. He 
has been on the school board since 1996 and this 
year is serving as board president. For the past 
seven years Ed has been working with elemen- 
tary and middle school children who are gifted in 
math and has written a book, Challenge Math, 
for this population. He soon will have a master's 


degree in talented and gifted education. 


we 


Katherine Askew commutes from New Jersey 
to New York each day where she is senior vice 
MCY/Music 


World.NETrax ‘Technologies. She oversees the 


president, operations, — for 


ongoing development and support of all tech- 


wae 
JI 


nologies at MCY, including online musical por- 
trayal. The firm provides software and security 
to protect the digital intellectual property rights 
of artists, writers, and musicians. Her earlier 
job was directing the end-to-end delivery of 
large-scale software projects for the technology 
division of Donaldson, Lufkin and Jenrette. 
Katherine also teaches project management at 


Columbia University. 


Jonathan Turner has been awarded about 20 
patents for his work in the design and analysis of 
switching systems supporting multicast commu- 
nication. His research interests include the study 
of algorithms and computational complexity, with 
particular interest in the probable performance 
of heuristic algorithms for NP-complete prob- 
lems. He was recently named a fellow of the 
Association for Computing Machinery, the first 
educational and scientific computing society. 
Jonathan is professor of computer science at 


Washington University. 


David Gersch and Cathy Hoffman have a new 
son, Max James Gerach. Address: 7508 Radnor 
Rd. Bethesfa, MD 20817. Email: 
David_Gersch@aporter.com. ® Rick Ruggles is 
enjoying his weekends for the first time in 
decades after retiring from the O-Tones, a swing 
and R&B band in which he sang and played gui- 
tar and clarinet for the past 10 years. His full 
focus now is on his design and metalwork busi- 
ness, exhibiting at wholesale and retail craft 
shows across the country, including the New York 
Gift Fair and the 
Craft Show. Address: 94 Hawley St. #4, 
Northampton, MA 01060. P: 413.584.6978. 
Email: Web: 


rickruggles.com. ® Deborah Glosser Taub is 


International Smithsonian 


rickruggles@aol.com. 


recipient of the Purdue University department of 
educational studies’ Outstanding Teacher Award 
for this year. She will now be considered for the 
Purdue School of Education's teaching award. 
Deborah says, “As they say at the Academy 


Awards, it’s an honor just to be nominated!” 


Fred Bobb III and Barbara Bleuer became 


engaged on a New Year's cruise to Mexico with 
13 friends, family members, and relatives aboard 
the ship. He says they have not yet set the wed 
date. P 561.220.1042 


ding Email 


camelman@flinet.com. ® Probyn Gregory has 
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Spiritual Connections 


> hile researching a novel about the Civil War, 
- writer Andrew Ward ’68 came upon the 
~ ‘| memoirs of a former slave who claimed, among 
other things, to have been a member of the choir that 
became the Fisk Jubilee Singers. The Singers were freedmen 
and former slaves who set out from Nashville, Tennessee, in 
1872 to save their fledgling Fisk University from bankrupt- 
cy. Eventually they would introduce vast audiences to the 
music of black America by singing the spirituals of their 
slave forebears. 
Moved by the courage and contribution of the 
Jubilees, Andrew set out to propose a documentary for WGBH’s “American Experience” and to 
write a book about the Jubilees. The results—Sacrifice and Glory and Dark Midnight When | 
Rise—debuted in May 2000. This past March, Dark Midnight received the Christopher Award, 
given by the Christophers for books “that truly educate and inspire audiences and celebrate the 
power of the individual to enhance our vision of the world.” 

Andrew's family has been intimately connected to Oberlin for nearly a century, beginning with 
his grandfather, professor of art Clarence Ward. “| have the distinction of being the only member 
of the family to flunk out,” says Andrew, “but Oberlin keeps popping up everywhere | turn.” In 
this case, Andrew learned that Fisk University was staffed and supported almost entirely by 
Oberlin divinity students. “They were too radical to find pulpits in regular churches,” he learned, 
“so they opted instead for missionary work among the freedmen.” 

Among these were Adam Knight Spence and Erastus Milo Cravath, Fisk’s first presidents; 
Latin professor Helen Clarissa Morgan; and many of Fisk’s sponsors, including George Whipple of 
the American Missionary Association. Their struggles, as well as the Jubilees', run through page 


after page of Dark Midnight. 


Ward’s most extraordinary Oberlin encounter came with the discovery that it was at Oberlin 
itself, on November 16, 1871, that the Jubilees first succeeded in capturing the imagination of 
American churchmen. They sang “Steal Away” to a convention of Congregational ministers who 
then relayed the bedraggled troupe eastward from church to church until they finally reached 


New York and created an ‘overnight’ sensation. 


“What makes this remarkable to me,” says Andrew, “is the fact that as an Oberlin freshman 
| used to sing folk songs, and often carted my guitar over to my grandfather's house on East 


College Street, where he used to request his favorite spiritual, ‘Steal Away.’ When Grandpa died 
in 1973, long before | had ever heard of the Jubilees, my grandmother asked me to sing it at his 
memorial service at First Church. It didn’t hit me until | was watching my own documentary that 


| had sung the same hymn from the same choir loft of the same church in which the Jubilees 


first performed it over a hundred years before.” 


been touring Europe, Japan, and the United 
States as part of the Eels and the Brian Wilson 
Band, performing on various instruments includ- 
ing the theremin. Because he was on tour, he lost 
his two-year tenure in the house band at the 
Groundlings, but found time to record 19 songs 
for a Children’s T\ Workshop science project for 


Laurie Weisman. He continues working as 


summer director at the Apple Hill Center for 
Chamber Music. ¢ Arthur Kell lives and works 
in New York City as a bassist and composer. He 
performs extensively as a freelancer and with his 
own band and released a CD of his own compo- 
sitions in January. Email: akell@earthlink.net. 


Web: arthurkell.com. ¢ Stephen _ Drake says 


that his daughter, Elizabeth Harrison Drake, was 
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born January 20, 2000, and, although she was 
adopted, the Drakes were present in the delivery 
room and took her home the next day. Stephen 
says Harris is healthy, smart, and loves cello play- 
ing. “She also loves her new house in the woods 
overlooking Nashville.” Stephen plays cello with 
the Nashville Symphony and performed at 
Carnegie Hall during an East Coast tour earlier 
this year. * Diana Lobel is delighted to be back 
in Boston. Last year she was a fellow at Harvard's 
Center for Jewish Studies, studying Judeo-Arabic 
philosophy and the impact of Sufism on Jewish 
thought. In the fall she joined Boston University’s 
department of religion teaching Jewish, Islamic, 
and comparative religious thought. “There’s no 
place like home!” says Diana. Address: 9 Ellery 
St. #36, Cambridge, MA 02138. Email: dnlo- 
bel@bu.edu. ® Bela Schwartz and his wife June 
announce the birth of their first child, Isaac 
Matthew Schwartz, born November 17, 2000. 


Conrad Bahlke is a partner in the New York 
City-based law firm of Weil, Gotshal & Manges 
where he practices in the areas of derivative 
instruments, banking, and commodities. He lives 
in Hoboken, New Jersey, with his wife Roxane 
Orgill, daughter Charlotte, and son Nolan. 
Email: conrad.bahlke@weil.com. ® Carolyn 
Hove says that Crystal Records released her sec- 
ond solo CD, Ascending to Superlatives, last 
October. This is a collection of chamber works 
for English horn in combination with various 
instruments, and Carolyn is joined by fellow 
members of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


Karen Hendricks Crawford leads a 
vocal/instrumental group called Karen Hendricks 
Crawford and Friends. As an opera singer and 
concert musician, Karen appeared with the New 
York City Opera as the lead in Madame Butterfly. 
She has also performed with the Bronx Opera, 
the Amato Opera, and the Delaware Valley 
Opera Company. Karen performed Verdi’ 
Requium with the Brooklyn Heights Symphony 
Orchestra and Mozart's concert arias with the 
Greenwich Village Orchestra. Karen holds a 
master's degree from Temple University and has 
studied in Italy. © Careen Shannon practices 


immigration law in the New York office of 


Fragomen, Del Ray, Bernsen & Loewy, the 
nation’s largest law firm specializing exclusively 
in immigration and nationality law. She is a fre- 


quent speaker and writer on immigration law 
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topics and lives in Brooklyn with her 10-year-old 
daughter, Rachel, and her partner, Bill, who is 


also a lawyer. Email: CareenShannon@aol.com. 


Claire Fontijn-Harris is associate professor of 
music at Wellesley, where, in addition to direct- 
ing the Collegium Musicum, she teaches music 


appreciation and Western music history surveys, 


seminars on Hildegard of Bingen, women in | 


music, and major seminars on Purcell, Bach, 


Mozart, and Mendelssohn. Email: 


cfontijn@wellesley.edu. * Scott Hassler is the 


grants and contracts officer at John F. Kennedy 


University and teaches geology at Berkeley and | 


the California Academy of Sciences. He is a 
Sanden (third degree black belt) in Aikido and an 
assistant instructor at Aikido San Leonard. 


Address: 149 Camellia Ln., Lafayette, CA 


94549. Email: Shassler@jfku.edu. ¢ Alexandria — 
(Zandy) Zettler and Todd Paulsen announce 


the birth of their second daughter, Anna Louise, 
on October 14, 1999. Zandy and Todd were mar- 
ried in Florida in 1987, and their first daughter, 
Tessa Marie, was born in Washington in 1990. 
Zandy earned a master’s degree in teaching in 
1996 and is a computer specialist at Evergreen 


Academy in Bothell, Washington. Address: 


18329 28th Place NE, Lake Forest Park, WA | 


98155. Email: ttazpaulsen@earthlink.net. 


ee | 


Marcia Greenblatt says that she has been 
enjoying marital bliss for the past two years. She 
married Michael Zlotnick in January 1999 in a 
quaint inn in Westport, Connecticut, “with a 


most wonderful view of Long Island Sound.” | 


Obies in attendance were Joan Bers Cantor 
and Margaret Wood '84. Marcia is vice president 
and associate counsel for Sempra Energy Trading 
Corporation; Michael is an accountant. Address: 
167 Grove St., Unit M, Stamford, CT 06901. 


jill Foster will graduate in December with a | 


master’s degree in public health from the 


University of Alabama at Birmingham and says 


she has completed a fellowship in clinical nutri- 


tion. Jill was married in September 1998 to Greg 
Howie. Address: 5748 Annandale 


Birmingham, AL 35210. ¢ John Pusey married 


ine 


Laura Dermer last October in an outdoor cere- 


mony at Crabtree’s Kittle House in Chappaqua, 
New York, with John Swierzbin as a reader at 


the ceremony. John is a computer consultant in 


New York City, and Laura is a psychiatric social 
worker at Stamford Hospital. The couple moved 


into a newly built townhouse in February. 


Sha’ari_Garfinkel announces the opening of 
the Sonoran Center for Sound & Light Therapy 
in Seattle, which, she says, represents the culmi- 
nation of years of preparation and training that 
began at Oberlin. She and her partner offer a 
range of music therapy, counseling services, and 
vibrational medicine featuring Paiste Planet 
gongs. She says the gem of the center is the 
SunSpectra 9000, a light, color, sound, heat, and 
aromatherapy pod. Sha’ari continues to work on 
her certificate in ethnic minority health at the 
University of Washington. Address: 7615 B 
Aurora Ave. N., Seattle, WA 98103. P: 
206.783.5175. © Portia Boulware Ransom 
earned a PhD at Purdue in May with a major in 
American studies and English. Her dissertation 
is entitled “Black Love and 
Renaissance: The Politics of Intimacy in the 


the Harlem 


Novels of Nella Larsen, Jessie Redmon Fauset, 
and Zora Neale Hurston.” 


Lynn Cohen Berman and her husband Steve 
announce the birth of Isaac Tzvi January 20, join- 
ing Sharin, 6, and Sam, 3. Lynn is a full-time 
mom and involved with Kol Isha, a Jewish 
women's theater ensemble in Pittsburgh. She 
leads a small Jewish community choir that 
includes Eric Mendlow "97 and Arlene Wolk '75, 
and the group often performs with another local 
choir directed by Paul Haebig 88. Email: 
lynn.berman@verizon.net. ® Patricia Barrett 
was ordained to the priesthood in the Episcopal 
Church last December and is assistant priest at 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul on Nantucket. 
She is mom to two recent Obie grads: Callan 
Barrettt ‘98, now travelling around the world, and 
Catherine Barrett ‘00, a harp student at Rice 
University. Interestingly, the ceremony included 
the ordination of Won-Jae Hur '96, now serving 
as assistant chaplain at Boston University. ® 
Robert and Rebecca Whitney Leedy 
announce the birth of Anna Katherine, born 
September 20, 1999, joining big brother Caleb, 
7, and sister Deborah, 4. Rebecca is a full-time 
Last 


December Robert moved his used bookstore to a 


mom with occasional singing jobs. 


bigger space just four doors away. Leedy's Books 
address: 1455 Semoran Blvd. #153, Casselberry, 


PL SP AOE Pp: 407.677.4686 Email: 


A Tree of Crimson and Gold 


hen Aaron Dawson reached for his diploma 
on May 28, he became the most recent 
branch on a family tree that documents 73 
Oberlin alumni spanning five generations. Aaron’s 
mother, Margaret (Peg) Metcalf Dawson ’72 met his 
father, Steven Dawson, during their freshman year in 
Dascomb’s dining hall. Although Steve later trans- 
ferred to the University of New Hampshire (“Ohio was 
too flat”), the couple ay, it out and married two weeks after Commencement. Their Obie 
ties are so far flung, says Peg, because her grandfather was among 12 siblings to attend 
Oberlin in the 1800s, nine of whom married other Obies. 

“| remember my grandfather remarking that it was difficult to spend time with a girl 
because the college rules tended to separate the sexes,” she says. “He wrote in his memoirs 
that campus walks between men and women consisted of long parallel boards, two in each 
direction, each about 18 inches across and a foot apart to prevent ‘undue intimacy.’ That's a 
far cry from my experience in the early 70s when coed dorms were introduced!” 

Peg suspects that Aaron is actually Obie number 87, although she can’t document the 
missing 14. Aaron’s oldest living relatives are Sarah Hosford Metcalf ‘33 and John and Julia 
Seiberling Shaw, both ’47, all of whom who live at Kendal at Oberlin. 

As an eighth-grader, Aaron tagged along for his mom’s 20th class reunion and said that 
Oberlin “just felt right, even then. Once | got to Oberlin, the legacy was a hindrance at first. | 
felt that it was only the family name that got me into college. | worked hard to prove that | 
could measure up, and the hard work has paid off.” 

A politics major who studied at Goldsmith College his junior year, Aaron hopes to return to 
Oberlin this fall and work for the city’s Community Services Center. Eventually, he says, he’d 
like to work and travel in Central America. Mom, meanwhile, who remembers well her own 
Commencement with speaker/singer Pete Seeger, will remain in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
where she is a psychologist for children and adults with learning and attention disorders. 


robleedy@earthlink.net. * George Wolfe, a Will Daniel says he and Wendy have been 


playwright and associate editor of Metropolitan enjoying the benefits of parenting with their 


Living Magazine in Seattle, says that his play End — year-old son Liam: “a future Cooper's Cave 


of the Rope opened the 1999 season at La Mama Camper and ai we are sure.” Email: 


Theater in New York with his wife Thea per- wdaniel@Ips.k12.co.us. ° Shoshana 
forming. George and Thea earned degrees from Kaminsky and Robert Nansel announce the 
the graduate school in theater at the University of | birth of Nadav Nansel, January 13, joining 2- 
Washington and have a 3-year-old son, Zaharea. year-old brother Yonatan. The family lives in a 


small house in Ambridge, Pennsylvania, four 
blocks from the synagogue where Shoshana is 


Ken Baer married Tawnya Archey last October | rabbi. She serves on the board of the Greater 


[5 in a small ceremony in Delaware, Ohio. Pittsburgh ACLU. P: 724.266.8282. Email: 
Attending Obies included Ken's father, Daniel bsjc@stargate.net. © Gary Roma was named 


Baer 53; uncle John Baer 59; cousins David ’94 | Punster of the Year by the International Save the 


and Stephen Baer ’98; as well as Andy and Sarah = Pun Foundation in Toronto. He presents his 
Caguiat Borthwick, both '88. Ken continues to stand-up comedy routine (along with his films) 
write 3D character animation software for Hash, | at association conferences and universities 
Inc., which has moved its offices to a converted | across the county. including the Hawaii Library 
church. He and Tawnya live in a townhouse in \ssociation and Harvard University. He says HG 
Portland, Oregon. Email: baer@hash.com. ® | newest project is producing a doeumenine 
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about dental floss. P: 877.GO.FLOSS. Web: 


www.ironfrog.com. 


Joshua Abrams lives in Boston and has begun a 


two-and-a-halt-year legal fellowship at the office 


of the general counsel at Partners Health Care 
Systems. He lives with his wife Debbie, 3-year- 
old daughter Lucy, and 13-year-old cat, Uma, 
whom he adopted with Mike Sweney when 
the two lived together in New York. Josh and 
Debbie spend time with Mike, his wife, Huei 
Kwon, and their daughter, and Jeff and Jill 
Kramer Colman and their daughter. The 
Abrams spend New Year's and July 4 holidays 
with Doug Still and Phil Alexander. Email: 
jabrams@partners.org. ® Andrea Volpe 
announces the birth of her son, Jacob Samuel 
Walker, on May 21, 2000. He’s a welcome com- 
fort and joy, she writes, in the aftermath of her 
husband Sam Walker's death from cancer in 
1999. She welcomes remembrances of Sam 
from those who had him as a professor at 
Oberlin. After taking some time off, Andrea will 
work at Harvard as a lecturer in history and lit- 
erature. Email: Andrea_Volpe@brown.edu. ® 
Steve Porter, a pianist, released a CD, Stephen 
Porter Piano, featuring works of Liszt, 
Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Ravel, Beethoven, and 
Schubert, and co-produced by Jessica 
Rubenstein '89. The CD is available at ama- 
zon.com and in record stores in Boston and St. 
Louis. © Rachel Yee Quill married Luis Rivera, 


Jr. in California last August 26. Obies there to 


help celebrate were Fran Richard, Beth 


Rubin, and Juliet Stumpf and her husband 
Eric Miller. Address: 98 Church St. #3, 
Mountain View, CA 94041 


John and Rachel Simon Hulzman welcomed 


baby Sam, born November 4, 2000, joining 2- 


year-old Julia. They live in Washington Heights, 
New York. Email: holzman@mindspring.com. ® 
Christopher Martin (Mario Schaljo) has been 


a New York City resident for almost eight years. 
He released a CD, New Vintage, featuring him- 
self at the piano and singing jazz standards, 
show tunes, and cabaret favorites. Web: 
http://users.vr9.com/newvin/. ¢ Shirley Tsung 
Wang and her husband George welcomed their 
first child, Carter Kang-Len Wang, December 
30, 2000. “He has long fingers,” Shirley says, 
“that will allow him to attend Oberlin on a 


music scholarship or Duke on a_ basketball 
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scholarship, depending on whom you. ask.” 


Email: sawang00@yahoo.com. 


Charlotte Anderson and Jonathan Perry wel- 


Saras.. in 


comed their second child, son 
December 1999. Born at home, Saras joined big 
sister Jasper, now 4. The family moved to 
Eugene, Oregon, two years ago, and, when not 
actively parenting, Jonathan is in the graduate 
architecture program at the University of 
Oregon, while Charlotte works as a therapist at a 
local teen parents program. — Email: 
charlo@efn.org and jperry@darkwing.uoregon. 
edu. ® Justin David received rabbinic ordination 
from the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in May 1999 and lives with his wife 
Judith Wolf, a painter, and sons Lior, 3, and Ezra, 
1, in Washington, DC. Justin is a rabbi at Adas 
Israel Congregation. Address: 3807 Warren St., 
NW, Washington, DC, 20016. P: 202.237.7558. 
Email: justinjudy@aol.com. * Stan Kim, who 
earned an MBA in 1999 from the University of 
Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, co-authored an arti- 
cle entitled “Delayed Justice: The Case of the 
Japanese Imperial Military Sex Slaves,” which 
appeared in the 16 UCLA Pacific Basin Law 
Journal 263 in 1998. Stan works in marketing at 
the Walt Disney Internet Group, “a far cry from 
a BA with honors in art and a major in art histo- 
ry, he says. “I am happily residing in West 
Hollywood and enjoying its ‘Obie-esque liberal 
politics.” Email: stanonmars@yahoo.com. ® 
Jennifer Steil started a new job as associate edi- 
tor of The Week magazine, a newsweekly that 
launched in April. She says she’s still performing, 
and was playing Alice in You Cant Take it With 
You in New York City. “Writing, acting, and work- 
ing on a book with my dad makes for crowded, 
yet invigorating, days,” she Email: 
JsteiI\@compuserve.com. ¢ Robyn Bedell 
Thompson and David H. Thompson celebrated 


says. 


their marriage with their immediate families July 
29, 2000, at the Kea Lani Resort in Wailea, 
Maui, followed by a reception at the Four 
Seasons Maui. A second reception was held in 
Southern California where the couple is living. 
Aobyn is director for human resources at 
eMachines in Irvine, and David is group new car 
manager for the Southern California division o! 
Enterprise Rent-a-Car. * Andrea Saville White 
gave birth to Aidan Saville White November 23, 


2000, and says she celebrates each day as a new 


mom. Andrea's stepdaughter Christen lives in 


Macon, Georgia. Before motherhood, Andrea 
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taught third grade and special education, later 
working for a research center at Princeton 
University, where her husband Steve is an 
Episcopal chaplain. Andrea plans to stay home to 
care for Aidan, tutor, and continue her weaving. 
Email: Kimberly 


Yurkovich moved back to the mountains of 


as.white@ren.com.  ¢ 


Asheville, North Carolina, after a brief stint in 
Winston-Salem working toward her teaching cer- 
tificate and at a girls’ boarding school. Within a 
week of the move, she was offered a job as a his- 
tory teacher and met her husband-to-be, Allen 
Kromer. They have been married for five years 
and expected their first child in May. They teach, 
travel, hike, and enjoy life in “cool, green 
Asheville.” 


Donna Ancypa married Jon Holmes on April 21 
in Oberlin, “on a day that turned sunny just in 
time.” Officiating at the wedding was Lisa 
Friedman, visiting from her congregation in 
Flint, Michigan. Karen Carney ’92 was a brides- 
maid and Amy Goeldner "93 was a reader. Guests 
included Michael Brady, Bethany Schneider 
‘93, Sophie Richardson '92, Laura Talley Geyer 
‘90, Dale Preston 83 and his wife Kim '90, Pam 
Hines '74, Paul Treuhaft 64, and members of the 
Can Consortium, who kicked off the post-wed- 
ding festivities. Donna is assistant director for 
The Oberlin Fund, the college's annual giving 
program. Email: donna.ancypa@oberlin.edu. ¢ 
Laura Hoblitzelle Bak married Randy Bak last 
September in Philadelphia, where wedding 
guests included Deb Alspector and D’Arcy 


Dersham, Megan Thomas ‘92, and Matt 
Wormser ’89. Jago Landgraf attended their 
West Coast reception, their Seattle send-off 
party, and “with her assorted artistic talents, 
helped us pull it off,” says Laura. Email: laura- 
hob@aol.com. @ Erika Bohn says she missed 
her 10th reunion to change the diapers of her 
sons, Samuel Hilding and Ilan Theodor, born 
April 27. “Definitely worth missing another fun 
reunion to have these two in our lives,” says 
Erika, who is married to David Goldbaum °89. 
Address: 259 Second St., Jersey City, NJ 
07302. Email: eebgold@earthlink.net. ¢ Adam 
Cole completed four years of training in the 
Feldenkrais Method and is now a guild-certi- 
fied Feldenkrais teacher. He continues as a 
pianist in Atlanta, where he lives with his wife 
and “two-and-a-half children.” ¢ Greg and 
Susan Smith-Pinelo 
Washington, DC, after two years in New York 


returned to 


City. Susan completed her MFA at Columbia 
and continues her career as a visual artist. Her 
work has been shown in galleries in New York, 
Baltimore, and DC, and is part of a national tour- 
ing exhibition that opened at the New Museum 
in Soho to favorable reviews by the New York 
Times. She teaches digital media at the Corcoran 
College of Art. Greg was named partner in the 
DC 


Margolis, Mitchell, Burns & Associates, where 


strategic communications firm Greer, 
he consults for Democratic senators and gover- 
nors, AARP, National Public Radio, and the 
Communications Workers of America, among 
others. The couple celebrated their 1 0th anniver- 
sary last year and bought their “own little 
three-bedroom, fixer-upper version of the 
susu1969@mind- 
spring.com or greg@gmmb. com. ¢ Arlene 
Sierra earned an MM at Yale and a DMA at the 


University of Michigan, both in composition. 


American dream.” Email: 


Her works have been performed in America and 
Europe and in music festivals in London, Berlin, 
New York, Boston, and Minneapolis. She was to 
appear in Japan with the Tokyo Philharmonic in 
May. Arlene and her fiancé, British composer 
Ken Hesketh, plan to marry in England later this 


e Sangeeta 


Swamy left the classical music field a few years 


year. Email: asie@mail.com. 
ago and is using music as a healing tool. She 
studies at Naropa University in Boulder and 
spends time with psychotherapy, world music, 
improv, yoga, and meditation. Sangeeta plays the 
violin and lives in Denver with her partner Tanus 
and three pets. “I've completely changed my life 
around, and I've never felt more fulfilled,” she 
says. ® Jennifer Taub works on a split 
research/clinical postdoc position at Children’s 
Hospital and Harvard Medical School after earn- 


ing a PhD in clinical psychology at the University 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes news 
and photographs of individuals and 
reminds you that it may take two issues 
for your class note to appear. 


Send email to: alum.mag@oberlin.edu 
Fax to: 440.775.6575 


Mail to: Alumni Notes 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
145 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1023 


Please limit your submission 
(including addresses) to 75 words. We reserve the 
right to edit for clarity and space. 
Alumni information can also be accessed at the 
On-Line Community at www.Oberlin.edu/alumassc. 


e? New Baby? Sen 


This fall, GAM will launch an 
online gallery of alumni wedding 
and new-baby photos. Please 

email one digital or scanned 
photo, plus a short caption, to 


We will print the site's 


URL in the fall issue. 


Note that submissions to 
Alumni Notes should still 


be emailed to 


of Vermont. She spent a year in Tampa on a clin- 
ical internship and now lives in Boston with her 
partner Phil, an environmental educator/activist. 
Their apartment-warming potluck dinner was 
attended by Matt Sullivan 92; Josh Abrams ’88 
and his wife and daughter; and Jeff and _ Jill 
Coleman, both ’88. The couple traveled to Haiti 


in February to visit David Ubogy and Beth 


Dowell, both '90, physicians working for the year 


at the Hospital of Albert Schweitzer. P: 


617.983.1483. Email: jtaub@zoo.uvm.com. 
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Bryan Appleby-Wineberg will be an assistant 
professor of music at Rowan University in 
September, where he will teach trumpet, con- 


duct the brass ensemble, and coach chamber 


music while continuing as principal trumpet of 


the Jupiter Symphony in New York City. Bryan 
and his wife Sarah ’89 welcomed baby Kathryn 
Grace on March 30. ¢ Nat Dickey returned 
from a year as interim trombone lecturer at 
Baylor. He is an active freelance trombonist in 
Boston, performing with the Boston Ballet, 
Boston Philharmonic, and the New Hampshire 
and Vermont symphonies, and is assistant to the 
director of bands at Harvard. Nat and his wife 
were expecting their first child in August and co- 
own a two-family home in Jamaica Plain with 
Gabriel Langfur '92 and his wife. Email: nhdick- 


ey@fas.harvard.edu. * Howard Glickman 


recently managed several large lighting system 
installations for Fourth Phase, including a 6,000- 
seat church in Texas, a casino showroom 
complex in Mississippi, and Madame Tusasauds 


Wax Museum in Times Square. Howard lives in 


a AN 
re) 


Astoria, New York. Email: HBGNYC@aol.com. 
¢ Scholle Sawyer McFarland married Dave 


McFarland August 5, 2000, in a small ceremony 
in Ben Lomand, California. Joining the festivities 
were classmates Jon Emens, Saskia Grooms, 
Andrew Innes, Craig McCord, and Joanna 
Pi-Sunyer, and Arie! Anderson, Julie Kates, and 
Kyle MacLowry, all 91. Scholle and Dave live in 
the San Francisco Bay area where she is the 
executive editor of Macworld magazine. ¢ 


Damon Tomblin is spending the year engraving 


the new edition of Béla Bartok’s The Wooden 
Prince, to be published by Universal Edition in 
Austria. He works closely with Peter Bartok, 
Béla’s son, in what will be the first publication of 
the work as revised in the 1930s. Damon’s wife 
Noelle Kocot was awarded a fellowship from the 
National Endowment for the Arts for 2001 and is 


included in Best American Poetry, 2001. 


Karen Bennett eraduated from the University 
of Michigan with a PhD in philosophy and says 
she survived the academic job market 
unscathed—"just a few gray hairs.” She began a 
tenure-track job at Princeton last September, 
which she will alternate with a postdoc position 
at the Australian National University for a few 
years. “It will be good to get out of here—this 
place is kind of scary,” she says. Email: 
Kbennett@princeton.edu. * Jennifer Jolly mar- 
ried Chris Gonzales '94 last June, with Amy 
Nordeng and Susan Wheeler Martosko ’94 as 
attendants. Guests included Ted Chodock, 
Caroline Hayes, and Alison Foote: Kate 
Becker ‘94. 


and Eliza Grinnell '92. Jen was 


awarded a Fulbright grant to research her art his- 
tory dissertation and will live in Mexico City for 
the year. Chris is writing and working as an 
Internet consultant. Email: j-jolly@northwest- 
ern.edu. ® Linda Santiman has been writing 
and starring in short films; On Goldie Pond 
received Best Local Short at the Seattle Lesbian 
and Gay Film Festival and was shown in 
Chicago. Linda hopes to turn Vikki Gadget Saves 
the World into a feature film and plans to move 
to Los Angeles this summer. Email: Isanti- 
man@earthlink.net. © Susan Sprigg and Justin 
Dudley ‘92 say they have had a fabulous first year 
with their son, Maxwell Richard Sprigg-Dudley, 
born August 25, 2000. They are in the process of 
moving to Cincinnati, where Justin will pursue a 
masters in music education. He has been the 
assistant director of a barbershop harmony cho- 
rus for the past two years. Susan finished her 
midwifery education soon before Max was born 
and hopes to start practicing this fall. Address: 
11887 Whittington Ln., Cincinnati, OH 45249. 
P: 513.489.4140. Email: smsprigg@aol.com or 


justinmdudley@aol.com. 


David Arend, a double-bassist, is a featured 


soloist on New Zealand composer John Psathas’ 


recording, Rhythm Spike, awarded New 
Zealand's 2000 Classical Record of the Year. Two 
fellow Juilliard alums are also on the disk. Now 
based in San Francisco's East Bay, David is a 
freelance artist performing in classical and jazz 
idioms. Web: www.rattle.co.nz. ¢ Andrew 
Bernstein and Chelsea Woods adopted a one- 
eyed black lab named Zoe with whom they love 
exploring Chicago. Andy has finished his pedi- 
atric residency at Children’s Memorial Hospital 
and plans to join a private pediatric practice in 
Evanston this summer. Chelsea is doing a clini- 
cal internship in dance/movement therapy at a 
day care center for inner-city children. Email: 
Andy_Bernstein@world.oberlin.edu. ® Kemi 
Fiator says that last fall brought lots of changes. 
She quit her computer consulting work and 
began a job at a software company as a network 
exchange administrator. She was married in 
September, with Elina Cymerman as a brides- 
maid, and she and her husband Paul have bought 
Northern 
kemi_le@yahoo.com. Kathryn Kass Harstad 


graduated from the University of Minnesota Law 


a house in Virginia. Email: 


School last May and is practicing law (litigation) 
Nath & 


Chicago's Sears Tower. Address: 343 W. Belden 


with Sonnenschein, Rosenthal in 
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Ave. Apt. 1, Chicago, IL 60614. P.: 
312.876.3461. © Todd Hutlock is associate edi- 
tor for Alternative Press, a 110,000-circulation 
monthly music magazine based in Cleveland and 
available internationally. He wrote a recent piece 
on Oberlin’s history in underground alternative 
music for the magazine. Todd, who bought a 
house in Cleveland and adopted a puppy, worked 
as a supervisor in the sheet/recorded music 
department of the “late Co-op bookstore” after 
graduation and found himself unemployed for a 
month after it closed in 1999. Web: www.alt- 
press.com. Email: hutlock@altpress.com. ¢ 
Lauren Kraines MacDonald and husband 
Murphy have a baby daughter, Piper Murphy 
MacDonald, born April 2. Lauren is finishing her 
second year of law school at Loyola. Email: 
murph_lauren@msn.com. @® Molly Sackett 
Pasquale says that River Sackett Pasquale was 
born at home on April 5, 2000. Her father, Andy 
Sackett Pasqualle '97, takes care of her full time 
while Molly pursues an MBA at the University of 
Massachusetts. Email: mollypasquale@hot- 
mail.com. ® Erica Rome moved to Manhattan 
in May, and, after eight weeks with the accom- 
panying staff at Interlochen this summer, will 
begin a one-year professional studies certificate 
program at the Manhattan School of Music, 
studying vocal accompanying with Warren Jones. 
Email: erica@world.std.com. 


Margaret (Maggie) Flynn last July married a 


“fantastic man,” Scott Hansen, whom she met 
while teaching at a Youth at Risk Wilderness ther- 
apy program in Utah. After two years there, the 
couple moved to Japan, where they teach junior 
high English with the JET program. They are 
learning Japanese, eating lots of sushi, and say 
they plan to be there for a few more months. 
Email: magfly1 3@yahoo.com. ¢ James Garfield 
moved to San Francisco in 1999 and was fea- 
tured on NPR's All Things Considered discussing 
the Fender Rhodes piano and its late founder, 
Harold Rhodes. Recently divorced, Garfield 
operates the Fender Rhodes piano website, stud- 
ies piano with Tommy Mars (former keyboardist 
for Frank Zappa), and received a first-place medal 
in Yang style T’ai Chi Chaun in a tournament last 
year. * Mayra Griggs and Shan Maitra ‘92 are 
engaged and planning a spring 2002 wedding. 
Mayra is finishing midwifery school, and Shan 


earned a PhD in biology from the University of 


Pennsylvania. Email: mgriggs@nursing.penn.edu. 


* Justin Hines is a teaching artist for the Little 


Summer 2001 


Orchestra Society and the Chamber Music 
Society of Lincoln Center, He is also teaching 
percussion for Project Arts. In January, his 
“Rhythm ‘Round the World” outreach concert 
was sponsored by the New World Symphony for 
performances in Miami Beach. Justin recently 
performed for Yamaha Music Corporation and is 
New York Philharmonic 
Education Quintet. Email: Justinjayhines@hot- 
mail.com. ® Jessica Kagle graduated in May 
2000 from the Harvard Graduate School of 


Education, where she studied experimental edu- 


a member of the 


cation. She spent the next six months camping 
and working as a park naturalist in Massachusetts 
before joining Citizen Schools, an after-school 
enrichment program for Boston public school 
students. She lives in Somerville. Email: jessi- 
ca_kagle@hotmail.com. ¢ Laurel Belcher 
Larsen married Jens Larsen at Laurel's parents’ 
home in Middlebury, Connecticut, in July 2000. 
Ed Kane and Enid Blount ’93 attended the cel- 
ebration and played during the ceremony. Laurel 
and Jens live in the Atlanta area with their two 
dogs, Jack and Boo. Email: belcherl@mind- 
spring.com. @ Stacy Nowicki, a reference 
librarian at Kalamazoo College, wrote a chapter 
in Government Online: One-Click Access to 3,400 
Federal and State Web Sites, edited by John 
Maxym and published in March by Neal- 
Schuman. ® Jakub Jerzy Omsky, a Santa 
Barbara cellist, was selected as one of 42 contes- 
tants in the Leonard Rose International Cello 
Competition at the University of Maryland in 
June. The event was held in conjunction with the 
World Cello Congress, featuring renowned cel- 
lists and cello educators. Jakub prepared a 
120-minute recital spanning three centuries of 
cello music, and three concertos with orchestra. 
e Melinda Polner Rothstein earned an MBA 
in June at MIT’s Sloan School of Management 
and was hired by DePuy AcroMed, a division of 
Johnson & Johnson, as Internet. strategist. 
Husband Andy Rothstein earned an LLM in tax- 


ation last year and practices tax, trust, and estate 
law. The couple lives in Massachusetts. Email: 
melnandy@mediaone.net. ¢ Sarah Smith and 
Jason Jeremy Jones were married December 
29, 2000, in San Francisco, and, following a hon- 
eymoon hiking and scuba diving in Australia, 
have made their home in Boston. Sarah is a grad- 
uate student in English literature at Harvard after 
two years of teaching English in Poland. Jason is 
a panter production specialist for Addison Wesley 
Publishing Company. Participating in the cere- 


mony were maid-of-honor Yasmine Ziesler, a 


graduate student in Boston, and bridesmaids 
Lea Filippi, a clerk for a judge in Anchorage, 
and Deborah Olszonowicz, a lawyer in 
Boulder. Catherine Donnelly, a community 
organizer in Cleveland, gave the readings, and 
Kymry Esainki and Becca Burrington, 
Berkeley musicians, performed with Kymry’s jazz 
trio. Andrew Roth, a sound technician with 
Earwax in San Francisco, joined the festivities. 


Pa 


Evan Bennett has been living for several 
months in Rotterdam, Netherlands, working for 
OMA, a design office headed by Rem Koolhaas. 
After graduating from architecture school at 
Princeton, he worked for Ralph Lerner Studio, 
and then, independently, in Ithaca, New York, on 
several architectural design projects. Email: beb- 
bit@hotmail.com. ¢ Rebecca Culbert, political 
science graduate student at the Universidad 
Autonoma de Puebla in Mexico, teaches classes 
in the international relations undergraduate pro- 
gram. Rebecca was awarded a Rotary Foundation 
Scholarship for the past academic year. Email: 
rculbert@yahoo.com. @ Justin Mog says that he 
has the honor of living amongst the people of the 
southern Philippines as a Fulbright fellow. A 
graduate student in environmental studies at the 
University of Wisconsin, he is conducting disser- 
tation research: an evaluation of a US!D-funded 
sustainable development program. “It's exciting, 
scary, and thoroughly humbling!” he says. Email: 


justinmog@hotmail.com. 


Maggie Russell-Ciardi has lived in Brooklyn, 
New York, for a few years, providing training and 
technical assistance to immigrants rights groups. 
She is enrolled in a master’s program in Latin 
American and Caribbean politics at NYU and 
training to run in the Boston Marathon. Email: 
maggierc@yahoo.com. @ Elise Kuder is a violin- 
ist with Apple Hill Chamber Players, an 
internationally recognized ensemble of perform- 
ing artists and faculty for the Apple Hill Festival 
in Nelson, New Hampshire. The group's perfor- 


mances and recordings range from 18th-to 


Corrections to the Spring issue 


Please note these correct email addresses: 
David Hirsch ’°85—david.hirsh@noaa.gov and 
3trees@home.com; Jonathan Silk ’83— 
jonathan.silk@yale.edu; and Colleen Chase 
’84—ColleenC@mossadams.com. « Kimo 
Hirayama belongs to the class of 1981, not 1982. 


Notes 


20th-century chamber music to newly commis- 
sioned works. Elise graduated from Juilliard, 
studied in London, and is the first violinist of the 
Fu quartet in residence at the Guildhall School 
in London. Joining her in the Apple Hill 
Chamber Players are Michael Kelley '96, viola, 
Richard 66, 
Michael holds a degree from Juilliard and is pres- 
of Trifecta New 


York-based production company. Richard studied 


and Hartshorne double bass. 


ident Music for Film, a 
at the University of Aarhus in Denmark and 
Julliard and spent six years performing in Latin 
America under the auspices of the U.S. State 
Department. He recently released a recording of 
the Bach Solo Suites with Centaur Records. ¢ 
Michelle Tichy is a doctoral candidate in edu- 
cational psychology at the University of 
Minnesota and is engaged to be married. Email: 


tichOO16@umn.edu or myhsthe@aol.com. 


Naomi Buck and Matt Borque were married 
October 7, 2000, at Naomi’s home in Kentucky. 


Among the Obies on hand to celebrate the occa- 


sion were the bride's parents, Paul and Janet 
Blaustein Buck, both ’73; Shulamith Boham, 
Ramy Khalil, Elizabeth Mason, Andreas 
Pape, Cara Perkins, Correne Spero, and 
Mark Trushkowsky; Acacia Reed ‘99; John 
Brittain, Woody Plautt, and Sam and Bonnie 


Hattis Avery, all ’71; Dave Buck ’70; Pem 


Davidson Buck and Mary Morris Heiberger, both 
‘68; and Rich Heiberger '67. The couple lives in 
Chicago, where Naomi is pursuing an acting 
career and Matt is a scenic carpenter. Email: 


naomimatt@earthlink.net. © Shuna_ Klaveness 


says that since leaving her job in Boston in the 
spring of 2000, she has attended horseshoeing 
school in California (“loved it”); run Choroi 
Musical Instruments, a small import business; 
and worked as a technician at a veterinary hospi- 
tal in Texas. She headed to Europe this summer 
to “de-stress, then I'm off to vet school at 
Washington State University.” ® Jen Prehn has 
returned to the sunny side of life in Los Angeles 
after working in Washington, DC, for two years 
at the NIH. She survived her first year of medical 
school at UCLA, enjoying classes, extra activi- 
ties, and helping to edit the medical school 
literary magazine. Email: jprehn@ucla.com. ¢ 
Abel Cruz Zamora is development coordinator 
for a non-profit organization that works on behalf 
of refugees and immigrants. He lives in El Paso, 
Texas, after spending some time in Albuquerque. 


Email: Abelez@yahoo.com. 


Emily Anne Bell graduated from Florida State 


University in April with an MA degree in arts 
administration. She is development associate for 
Opera Carolina and lives in Charlotte, North 


Carolina. © John Edmonds, as a fourth-semes- 


ter law student at the University of Florida last 
spring, was selected as a member of the Justice 
Thornal Campbell Moot Court Team, the most 
prestigious moot court team at the College of 
Law. A few weeks later he was elected as gener- 
al vice chair of the court team, which competes 
nationally against other schools. He served on 
the senior board of the Journal of Law & Public 
Policy and competed in an intramural writing 

the Amy 
says she finished Rotten 
Television on VH-1 and segment-produced two 


competition at college. °¢ 


Gunzenhauser 


documentaries for MTV. She's working in fea- 
ture film development on the West Coast after 
returning from London with her boyfriend. 
“Things are excellent and crazy!” she says. 
Email: lulu575@hotmail.com. ® Sue Angell 
Kropp is editor of Oberlin Online, the College's 
website, after two years of interning in the 
Office of College Relations. “My son and side- 
kick, Josh, comes to work a little less frequently 
than he attended classes with me during his tod- 
dler days!” she says. “He's 7 and entering second 
grade.” Email: sue.kropp@oberlin.edu. ® Josh 
Ritter has released his second album, Golden 
Age of Radio. He continues to play around the 
country and in the United Kingdom and was 
called a “fantastically talented” songwriter by the 
Irish music magazine Muse. Address: 199 
Wickenden St., Providence, RI 02903. P: 
401.272.9854. Email: josh@joshritter.com. 


Something to Write Home About 


continued from page 11 


bright, optimistic young woman named Lui Dong Qing, who progresses bril- 
liantly in her English studies and who dreams of a fellowship to study in 
America, only to have her spirit destroyed by the envy of those around her: 
“He (her department chair) had received complaints, he said, that 
she spent too much time studying English and not enough time on her job. She 


would have to work more hours in the spring. She would have to take on a heav- 


ier class load and do additional student consultation. ..Lui Dong Qing’s leader 
would supply her with enough work and enough tension to make quite certain 
that her English studies would suffer, she would go sleepless, that no one could 
say that anyone had been allowed a free ride to America in his department.” 

| read this letter hoping for a happy ending, some uplifting twist to 
reassure me. | finished it, saddened in a way that only the best nonfiction can 
provoke, knowing the story was not only true but far from unique. 


Other letters amused me and surprised me. Almost all engaged me. | 


In these 99 slices of life, | witnessed the Indian ritual of buying a tube of tooth- 
paste, Taiwanese watching popcorn pop for the first time, the rules of bathing 
in China, the complications of renewing a motorcycle license in Indonesia, the 
ordination of monks in Thailand, and 1973 graduate Catherine Shaffer's touch- 


ing description of a couple about to cross the street in 1974 Korea: 

“An old man and his wife, obviously country folk by their traditional 
dress and their manner, were facing, perhaps for the first time, traffic. Having 
made it to the center line of the street they wanted to cross, they waited in 
bewilderment as endless strings of cars hemmed them in on both sides. Finally 
their chance came, and the old man tenderly reached for his wife's hand—per- 
haps one of the first times he’d done that in public—and in hand-in-hand 
togetherness they shuffled quickly across the street.” 

| read paragraphs like these with an increased appreciation of the 
eloquence of awe and with gratitude for the Shansi fellowship program and 
the remarkable people who have participated in it. Something to Write Home 
About is not only a good read. It’s a compelling testimony of how Shansi has 
become Oberlin’s finest example of learning and labor. e 


Something to Write Home About is sold at the Oberlin Bookstore or can 
be ordered from the Shansi Memorial Association for $8. Call 440.775.8605. 


Rich Orloff is a writer and playwright in New York. 
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Losses in the 


Oberlin Family 


FACULTY 
J. Robert Williams, who served as director 


of public relations at Oberlin from 1958 to 
1962 and as secretary of the College from 
1962 to 1968, died March 24 in Canton, 
New York, at the age of 84. He left Oberlin 
for a position on the administrative staff at 
St. Lawrence University, from which he 
lost. Mr. 
bachelor’s degree at Hamilton College in 


retired in Williams earned a 
1940. He held previous positions on news- 
papers and at Cornell after service in the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps during WWII. He is 
survived by his wife, Maxine (Mickey), assis- 
tant editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
in the mid-’60s, two sons, two daughters, 
four grandchildren, and_ three 


great- 


grandchildren. 


1924 

Jessie Covington Dent was born in 
Houston and lived in New Orleans for 71 
years. An accomplished concert pianist, she 
graduated from the Houston Colored High 
School as valedictorian of her class. She 
earned bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the 
Oberlin Conservatory and appeared with the 
Conservatory Orchestra several times as a 
soloist playing piano concertos. A former 
member of the board of directors of the New 
Orleans Symphony, she was the first presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Iris Garden Society 
and an integral member of other community 
organizations. She was among the first fel- 
lowship students to enter the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation, the predecessor of the 
Juilliard School of Music. In New Orleans 


she taught piano and concertizing. One ol 
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her many early enterprises was to create 
Ebony Fashion Flair, the magazine that 
became so that Johnson 


Publishing took it nationwide. Mrs. Dent 


successful 


was praised for teaching generations of 


African Americans how to overcome the 
obstacles of prejudice, and she opened her 
home as a haven for civil rights activists such 
as Martin Luther King, Jr., and Thurgood 
Marshall. She graciously hosted Eleanor 
Duke 
celebrities who needed shelter in segregated 
New Orleans. Her husband, Albert Dent, 
was Flint-Goodridge 
Hospital and later president of Dillard 
University. Predeceased by her husband, 
Mrs. Dent died at age 96 on March 12 sur- 
vived by two sons and two grandchildren. 
Another son, Tom Covington Dent, noted 


Roosevelt, 


Ellington, and other 


administrator of 


playwright, poet, and civil rights activist, 
died in June 1998. 


1926 

Viola Marchus Allen was married in the 
fall of 1997 at age 93. Her first husband had 
died in the 1960s after 39 years of marriage, 
and she had remained a widow until she met 
and married Robert Shaw at Camelot Place, 
an independent living facility for senior citi- 
zens in Medina, Ohio. He, too, had been 
happily married for 68 years, when his wife 
died in early 1997. The newlyweds met dur- 
ing dinners at the center, enjoying each 
other's company and recalling the difficult 
Depression days when Mr. Shaw had some- 
how managed to keep his job at Cleveland 
Trust Co. and Mrs. Allen’s husband worked 
as a teacher in Cleveland. Each had two 
children, and all four attended the wedding. 
After less than three years with her new hus- 
band, Mrs. Shaw died June 13, 2000. 


1928 

Ruth Anne Murray Morris was an 
Oberlin Kindergarten Training School gradu- 
ate and widow of Harold Morris '28, who 
died in 1990. She earned a BA at Baldwin 
Wallace and an MA at Columbia University, 


attending classes during her summers olf as 


a teacher in the Cleveland school system. 
She retired in 1966 after 37 years there and 
served as a children’s storyteller for WBOE 
radio in Cleveland. Mrs. Morris 
September 13, 2000, in Asheville, North 


died 


Carolina, leaving a stepson and a nephew. 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe earned his theo- 


logical degrees at Oberlin and began his 


career as a Congregational minister in Elyria 
and Massachusetts. With a PhD in Semitic 
languages earned at Harvard in 1933, he 
taught at Tufts and later was chair of the 
department of religion at Case Western 
Reserve. A researcher attempting to uncover 
the actual history behind Biblical narratives, 
he, with his wife, made several extensive 
archaeological surveys in Mediterranean and 
Middle Eastern countries including Israel, 
Jordan, and Moab. Mr. Wolfe was a pioneer 
in educational television and had a working 
knowledge of nine languages. Manchester 
College awarded him a doctoral divinity 
degree in 1952. He died July 11, 2000, in 
Alexandria, Virginia, leaving two sons. 


1929 
Mary Elizabeth Jones Wheeler, the 
daughter of David Clifford Jones '05 and 
Florence Marsh Jones, began studies at the 
Conservatory at the turn of the century. After 
graduation, Mrs. Jones moved with her new 
husband, John Alden Wheeler ’28, to 
Pittsburgh. She was a genealogist and a 
the 


Mayflower Descendants, the Society of the 


member — of Vermont Society of 
Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, the 
National Society of Women Descendants of 
the Honorable Artillery 
Company (New York Court), the Pilgrim 


John Howland Society, and others. She was 


Ancient and 


a longtime volunteer for the American Red 
Cross and at her local Presbyterian Church 
in Hamburg, New York. She died January 20 
at age 92. Mrs. Wheeler is survived by her 
son; her daughter Bebb Wheeler Stone ‘66; 
three granddaughters and a grandson, John 
Conrad Roberts ‘95; her brother, Cerdric 
Jones '34; a niece, Lorna Jones Sande ’61; 
and a great-nephew, Brian Jones ‘00. Her sis- 
ter, Margaret Jones Strickland '38, and her 
nephew, Leonard Hancock West ‘61, prede- 


ceased her. 


1931 
Mildred Smith Blank retired from teach- 
ing at Warrensville Heights (Ohio) High 
School 30 years ago, then worked as a sub- 
South 


Lyndhurst school system for several years. 


stitute teacher in the Euclid- 
She died peacefully at home at age 91 on 


March 8, leaving a son. 
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ANDREW HOOVER 


1909-2001 


NDREW Hoover was born in 1909 in Nicholsville, 
Kentucky. His father, a lawyer and judge, had a large 


amily and a large farm to raise them on, so Andy | 


grew up in a world of ponies, horses, gardens, and eventful 
visits to the courthouse to watch his father in action. He 
took his BA at the University of Kentucky, where he acted 
happily in plays and graduated in 1932. A life in the theater 


was not a good prospect in the heart of the Great 
Depression, so he entered graduate school at Yale to study 


for a PhD in literature. This was 
completed in 1939, Andy having 
participated in what is still affec- 
tionately known as “The Walpole 
Factory, editing Volume XV of 
Walpole’s correspondence, the 
letters to Sir David Dalrymple. 
While finishing up, he took a 
teaching job at Clark University 
for four years, then joined the 
Oberlin faculty in 1940. 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker’s let- 
ter of recommendation — to 
Archibald Jelliffe, then chair of 
the Department of English at 
Oberlin, evokes the candidate 
deftly, while also reflecting the style in which these things 


were done in those bygone days: “He is a native of | 
Kentucky, and, in my opinion, as fine a gentleman as one | 


would care to meet.” 
The fine gentleman was scarcely settled here before 
being called away to serve in India and China during World 


War I, but he found time, in and around that service, to 
marry Marjorie Lawson, a young scholar-teacher in the 


German Department, and to father his first son, John, born 


in 1944. Jamie, their second child, was born in 1947. The | 


Army apparently recognized his acting talents, for he 
wound up in a traveling entertainment unit that put on 
shows of various kinds in very remote places where troops 
were stationed. 

After the war the Hoovers were part of a circle of bright 


young faculty who enjoyed parties and dinners and made 


the Oberlin social scene a good deal livelier than it might 


otherwise have been. And Andy, having done his duties to 


the profession by publishing the Walpole volume and some 
articles on James Boswell that appeared in the early 50s. 


ST PO AE Sh NIN SOROS 


settled into his true vocation, that of teaching. He would 
continue to publish reviews from time to time, but in his 
view it was not that important to add to the growing 
mounds of critical commentary surrounding the English 
and American canon; what was a calling, and a powerful 
one, was to find ways to teach successfully, to generations 
of interested Oberlin undergraduates through the 50s, 60s 
and 70s, the great writers of high modernism. Henry James, 
William Faulkner, James Joyce, D.H. Lawrence, E.M. 
Forster, Virginia Woolf, and 
Katherine Mansfield all came to 
life in his classrooms. W.B. 
Yeats, oy Bliot=Ezrax Pounds 
W.H. Auden, Dylan Thomas, 
Wallace Stevens, and Marianne 
Moore were carefully explored 
and sensitively explicated. The 
difficult modernist classics 
were his particular classroom 
enthusiasm, and he brought 
students to an acquaintance 
with them, patiently, steadily, 
and with an inspiration that 
somehow combined __ his 
Kentucky graciousness and 
charm with the famous Yale penchant for close reading and 
rigorous criticism. Former students recall how movingly 
Hoover could read the modernists aloud in his classes, and 
how thoughtfully he encouraged them to write memorable 
papers on these difficult texts. You could feel both chal- 
lenged and comforted, reading The Waste Land or The 
Golden Bowl with Andrew Hoover: challenged by the atten- 
tion and thought these works would demand of you, and 
comforted to know you were perusing them under such 
capable guidance. 

This teaching excellence was recognized, to give one 
example, by his being chosen to host two NDEA summer 
seminars for high school teachers at Oberlin. I was privi- 
leged to teach with him in those summer courses, which 
occurred in 1965 and 1966, and they constituted, | now 
realize, a mentoring experience that helped shape my own 
classroom skills and values. Andy was an extraordinarily 
generous colleague, who would share books, stories, jokes, 
enthusiasms, and the occasional sharp-tongued comment 
about colleagues, committees, and critics that were not 
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quite up to his standards. 

The cultural rewards he enjoyed, 
after his 1976 retirement, living in 
Manhattan, seemed like a fitting 
prize for all that devoted teaching. 
Whenever | visited them throughout 
the 80s and 90s the Hoovers turned 
out to have seen the best plays, 
operas, dance, and musical events; 
had been to all the new museum and 
gallery exhibitions; and had discov- 
ered the best restaurants in 
Greenwich Village. They also fol- 
lowed their amazing routine of 
biking, swimming, library research, 
and volunteer work, just as if the city 
had been created as their own partic- 
ular Garden of Eden. Only failing 
eyesight and the onset of Alzheimer’s 
disease, coupled with his loss of 
Marjorie, could take Andy away from 
all that. The time between his having 
to leave his New York apartment and 
his death this past December, at the 
age of 91, in an Alzheimer’s facility 
near his son John, was mercifully 
short. 

It is part of the fickle fortunes of 
Academia that some of us are better 
remembered than others. We have, 
for example, commemorated Ellen 
Johnson’s great love of modern art in 
various ways. And we are right to do 
that. Surely, too, we should not forget 
the contribution to our understanding 
of modern literature that her good 
friend, Andrew Graham Hoover, 
made to this institution over his many 
years of excellent teaching. 


David P. Young is the Longman Professor of 
English and Creative Writing. This 
Minute was adopted by a rising vote on 
April 24, 2001. 


John Stanley Lederer, after service in the 
Navy during WWII, worked for many years 
as a finance and accounting officer at the 
U.S. Army Engineer Corps in Iran and Italy. 
He died March 12 at age 90 in West 
Hartford, Massachusetts, survived by_ his 
wife and three daughters. . 


Phillis Keeney McCandless taught music 
in Buffalo for many years, performing as a 
harpist, pianist, and soprano. She died at age 
91 on November 27, 2000, in 


California, leaving her husband and a daughter. 


Irvine, 


Mary Bosshart Poole earned a master’s 
degree in early childhood education at 
Teacher's College at Columbia and was active 
professionally in the ECE association and the 
National Council of Family Relations. She was 


an associate professor in the home economics 
department at Oregon State University in 
Corvallis. Mrs. Poole had returned to the cam- 
pus to attend both her 50th and 60th Oberlin 
reunions. She died at age 92 in Tucson, leav- 
ing a son, a daughter, two grandsons, and a 
sister, Lena Bosshart '42. 


Charles Nelson Schoff, Sr. completed his 
graduate work in geology at Northwestern 
University and spent much of his career in 
the detail work of fabricating steel. He con- 
tributed to Dulles 
International Airport and the Brazilian 


such projects as 
Embassy in Washington, DC, and and was 
general manager of Pelham Steel in Jackson, 
North Carolina. He loved the outdoors and 
travel and arranged his life to incorporate 
both pursuits. He died August 21, 2000, in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, leaving three daugh- 
ters, a son, eight grandchildren, and five 


great-grandchildren. 
1932 
Joanne Wiley Murphy, a French major, 


worked for three years as secretary to a 


Chrysler executive in Detroit. While earning 
a master’s degree in French at Pennsylvania 
State University, she was secretary to the 
dean. It was there that she met and married 
her husband, who worked with the Jefferson 
Proving Ground in Indiana until it closed in 
1947. The family moved to Aberdeen, 
Marvland, when Mr. Murphy became the 
evilian executive head of the Aberdeen 


Proving Ground. After raising her family, 


Mrs. Murphy was a secretary at the Hartford 
County Public Schools until her retirement. 
She died suddenly of a heart attack January 
4 at the age of 88 and is survived by a son, 
two daughters, eight grandchildren, three 
great-grandchildren, and a sister, Ruth Wiley 
Campbell ’31. 


19 

Frances Clapp Hubbard attended the 
University of Chicago before graduating 
from Oberlin. She married Charles Coffin 
Hubbard, Jr., 31 in 1935 and was a music 
and English teacher in Mt. Holly, New 
Jersey, for several years. Mrs. Hubbard gave 
her time to many charitable organizations, 
especially devoting herself to the needs of 
shut-ins, to those at the low-vision center, 
and by reading to the blind. She was founder 
and former director of the local Leas Singers 
and the Madrigal Group. Mrs. Hubbard died 
of non-Hodgkins lymphoma at age 89, just 
five months after her condition was diag- 
nosed. Her survivors include a son, three 
daughters, five grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. She was predeceased 
by her husband and a son. 


1934 | 
Halsey H. M. Wilbur was born in Kobe, 


Japan, and raised in Shanghai, the son of a 
YMCA secretary. He worked for City Bank 
in Hong Kong and served as a captain in the 
U.S. Marine Corps during WWIL, fighting in 
the battle of Iwo Jima. He later worked in 
the Foreign Service in Israel, Iran, Laos, and 
Vietnam, retiring to Wooster, Ohio, in 1975. 
At the time of his death he was a resident of 
Kendal at Oberlin, where he had moved four 
years previously. His days there were bright- 
ened by the companionship of a childhood 
friend, Emma McCloy Layman ‘30, who also 
grew up in Shanghai. He died December 31, 
2000, and was honored at his funeral by a 
Marine Guard, a bugler playing “Taps,” and a 
oun salute. Mr. Wilbur, whose wife prede- 
ceased him, is survived by a son, a daughter, 


and two grandchildren. 


1935 


Ardis Steffani Holliger taught piano 


lessons in Huron, Ohio, for many years. She 
was a faculty member of the National Guild 
of Piano ‘Teachers and a committee member 


of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 


Several of her students went on to study 
music at Oberlin, Wheaton, and Juilliard, 
and she especially delighted in hearing from 
them over the years. She served on the 
Huron Public Library board of trustees and 
still found time to travel with her husband, 
making several trips to Africa, Utila Island, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, where he practiced 
as a missionary dentist. She died at 88 in 
Marion, Ohio, predeceased by her husband 
and a daughter. Surviving are her son and 


three granddaughters. 


Homer _E. Lawrence earned a medical 
degree at Harvard in 1939 and had just 
opened a small country practice in rural 
Maine when he was called to military ser- 
vice. When he returned to the States, he 
worked at Tufts Medical Center in Boston 
and later established his own practice in 
Concord, New Hampshire. He eventually 
joined a group of five doctors who bought an 
old hospital and opened it as the Concord 
Clinic. Mr. Lawrence was vice president and 
president of the medical staff at the Concord 
Hospital and served on the hospital’s execu- 
tive committee for several years. He also 
headed a number of committees for Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield, the New Hampshire 
Heart 


Association, and the local Medical Society, 


Heart Association, the American 
and he volunteered at the Albert Schweitzer 
Hospital in Haiti. Aside from practicing 
medicine, playing trombone was another of 
his passions, as were mountain climbing and 
piloting his Cessna aircraft. He died 
December 25, 2000, in Concord, leaving his 
wife, Barbara Cooley Lawrence '35; four 
daughters, including Bonnie ’70 and Betsy 
72; seven grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Virginia Brown Snow majored in French 
and was a secretary in Oberlin’s admissions 
department until she married John Snow ’38 
in 1941. While raising their three children, 
she volunteered with the Red Cross, PTA, at 
several hospitals, and with many groups for 
seniors. She died November 6, 2000, at age 
86, after an extended struggle with idiopath- 
ic pulmonary fibrosis. Her husband, two 


sons, and a daughter survive her. 


gs av 


Marian Roembke Teale often volunteered 


46 


her services to hospitals in the New York area 
where she lived after marrying the president 
of a shipbuilding firm in New York. After her 
husband retired in 1970, the couple moved 
to Florida and began extensive travel, includ- 
ing trips to China and Russia. Mrs. Teale 
died in her sleep April 15, 2000, with her 
family by her side, just 72 hours after her 
husband died. She leaves a son, a daughter, 


and three grandchildren. 


1938 
Russell Fessenden 1973 as 


deputy assistant secretary of state for 


retired in 


European affairs after a career with the State 
Department that spanned 26 years. He had 
been minister and deputy chief of mission at 
the U.S. Embassy in West Germany and 
minister and deputy chief of mission to the 
European Community in Brussels, for which 
he received State 
Distinguished Service Award. In the 1960s 
he was first secretary at the U.S. Embassy in 


the department's 


Paris. His doctorate in English was earned at 
Cornell, and during WWII he served as an 
Army code breaker in London. After he 
retired, Mr. Fessenden moved to Ashfield, 
Massachusetts, and served the town in a 
number of capacities while continuing as an 
observer for the National Weather Service, 
an activity he maintained for 20 years. He 
died at his home of complications of 
Parkinson's disease March 4 at age 83, leav- 
ing his wife of 61 years, Catherine Andrus 
Fessenden ‘39, four children, including 
Helen Fessenden Snyder °64, and seven 
grandchildren. 


Malcolm MacLean Johns served in the 


Navy for four years during WWII in charge 


of music at Quonset Point, Rhode Island, 
where he formed an enlisted men’s choir 
that toured the East Coast and recorded for 
RCA Records. He graduated from Wayne 
State University with an undergraduate 
degree in music education and master of 
music degree in organ and pursued doctoral 
studies at the University of Michigan. For 15 
years he continued his research in choral lit- 
erature and organ throughout Europe, Asia, 
Canada, and Mexico, frequently studying 
with the best-known European and 
American conductors of the period. As pro- 
fessor of music at Wayne, he directed the 
Choral Union and the Women’s Glee Club. 


He was organist and choir master in several 
area churches: Grosse Pointe Memorial for 
35 years, Old Christ Church in Detroit for 
12 years, and Assumption Church in 
Windsor for 10 years. Mr. Johns founded and 
conducted the Grosse Pointe Community 
Chorus and was awarded an honorary doc- 
torate at the University of Detroit for his 
outstanding ethnic salute concerts in the 
large neighborhood cathedrals. After the 
1967 founded the Salute to 
Downtown Detroit Concerts, which contin- 


riots, he 


ue to this day, and was the first to introduce 
orchestral performances in a Jewish temple 
and a Catholic church. Mr. Johns died in 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, April 21 survived 
by his wife of 58 years, a daughter, a son, and 
five grandchildren. 


1939 

William J. Haas, after graduating from the 
Drexel Institute of Technology School of 
Library Science in 1940, worked at the Free 
Library of Philadelphia and later as field sec- 
retary editor at the National 
Brotherhood of St. Andrews in Baltimore. 
He resumed his studies, graduating from 


and 


Bexley Hall Episcopal Seminary of Kenyon 
College in 1950, and was ordained in 
Cleveland, serving as rector of three parish- 
es in the Cleveland area until his retirement 
in 1982. For the next 15 years he continued 
his calling as interim or assistant rector at 
two Ohio parishes. Mr. Haas maintained 
close ties with Oberlin throughout the years, 
serving as class agent, career counselor, and 
on the reunion gift committee. He died in 
Euclid, Ohio, at age 83 on December 16, 
2000, leaving his wife of 57 years. 


1940 

John Kirby Bare earned a master’s degree 
in psychology at Brown before serving four 
years with the Army in the Philippines. He 
returned to Brown for a PhD, graduating in 
1947. After teaching there for two years, he 
moved on to William and Mary for nine 
years, and, finally, to Carleton College, 
where he remained until his retirement 25 
years later. Throughout his career he was 
active in several professional associations 
and committees, serving for 12 years on the 
committee of examiners who prepared the 
graduate record examination in psychology 


for the Educational Testing Service. His I8 
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years of retirement were spent traveling in 
Italy, England, and France, immersed in 
family genealogy. He died February 12 sur- 
vived by his wife, Lota Brandt Bare ’40, 
whom he married in 1944, and their daugh- 
ter, Terry Bare Maurer ‘70. 


Milton Samuel Gross was committed to 
civil rights, social and economic justice, and 
world peace. A longtime history teacher with 
the New York public schools, he helped to 
earn his tuition at Oberlin by assisting his 
father, a furrier in Elyria, with his business. 
His first marriage to Frances Ross '42 ended 
in divorce. In 1965 he remarried and even- 
tually retired to Maine, where he often 
charmed guests with full-throated renditions 
of Hungarian songs. Later, he moved to 
California to be near family members. Mr. 
Gross died peacefully at home in Berkeley, 
California, following a short illness, leaving 
four children, including Joseph Gross '67, 
eight grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Mary Frances MacGregor Malich, a 


longtime social worker, attended each class 
reunion with her friend and former college 
roommate, Natalie Kavanaugh Hopkins ‘40, 
and had planned to be in Oberlin for her 
class reunion in May. She earned a degree in 
sociology at Oberlin and an MSW degree at 
the University of Chicago School of Social 
Services Administration. For the next 40 
years she worked at the Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society, Family Service of 
Philadelphia, and San Mateo County Public 
Health and Welfare and was an active union 
member and job steward. After retiring in 
1990, Mrs. Malich maintained an avid inter- 
est in current affairs and enjoyed traveling. 
She died of a sudden illness at age 83 on 
January 15, leaving two daughters and two 
grandchildren. 


William Garrish Metcalf was a physical 
with Woods Hole 


Oceanographic Institution for more than 35 


oceanographer the 
years after earning a master’s degree in biol- 
ogy at Amherst. In 1946, after returning 
from the Navy as a commissioned lieutenant 
with a Bronze Star and a Victory Ribbon, he 
and two other scientists traveled to the 
Antarctic aboard the Coast Guard icebreak- 
er North Wind for a four-month expedition, 
part of Admiral Byrd’s Operation High Jump. 
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There his group tested equipment and ships 
during extreme cold and gathered other 
oceanographic data. The following summer 
he headed to the Arctic in a Navy operation 
to bring food and fuel to the Hydrographic 
Office at the North Pole. After returning to 
the Arctic several more times, he found liter- 
ally tons of marine fossils on the shore of 
Cornwallis Island that were determined to 
be 200 million years old. In 1969, with a 
grant from the National Science Foundation, 
he conducted several hydrographic surveys 
in the Caribbean. Retiring in 1979, but con- 
tinuing as a consultant at Woods Hole, Mr. 
Metcalf and his wife indulged their passion 
for hiking. In all, they traveled 2,056 miles of 
the Appalachian Trail in 191 days spread 
over 13 years, starting in Maine and ending 
in Tennessee. In later years they explored 
Upper Cape Cod, closer to their Falmouth 
home, on foot. Mr. Metcalf died of compli- 
cations of diabetes at age 82, leaving his wife 
of 56 years; three sons; two daughters, 
including Margaret Metcalf Dawson 72; and 
eight grandchildren, including Aaron Forest 
Dawson ‘01. 


1941 

Norman Jacob Beller worked in general 
practice of law in Lorain for almost 50 years. 
In 1960 he began the first law partnership of 
white and African-American attorneys in 
Lorain County. He was assistant city prose- 
cutor, worked as a legal advisor for the 
Community Development Administration of 
Lorain, was president of the local Bar 
Association, and volunteer legal advisor of 
the Lorain branch of the NAACP. He draft- 
ed Lorain’s first fair employment practices 
ordinance and was active in early efforts to 
establish community programs for treatment 
of alcoholism and drug addiction and pro- 
vide services for battered women. Mr. Beller 
died January | in Elyria following a lengthy 
illness. Among the survivors are his wife of 


56 years, a son, and two grandsons. 


I 2 
eee T. Berthoff grew up in Oberlin 


and volunteered for service in the Army, serv- 


ing in Panama and at the Officer Training 
oO 

School in Georgia. He retired with the rank 

of captain in 1954 after continuing his ser- 

vice in the Reserves. After the war, he earned 


master’s and doctoral degrees at | larvard and 


was awarded a Fulbright Scholarship for 
research at the University of Wales at 
Aberyst after a year at the Institute of 
Advanced Studies at Princeton. In 1962 he 
joined the history department at Washington 
University, where he taught until his retire- 
ment 30 years later. Although he was a 
historian, he was also proud of his contribu- 
tion to the heraldically correct design of the 
university flag. He authored several books, 
articles, and reviews during his teaching 
career. He died at his home in University 
City, Missouri, on March 25 at age 79. 
Survivors include his wife, two sons, two 


daughters, and three grandchildren. 


John Chesney Carlisle graduated from 
Harvard Medical School in 1945 and served 
in the Army Medical Corps for two years in 
Munich. Back in the States, he did his resi- 
dency at the Mayo Clinic from 1948 to 1952 
before earning a master of science degree in 
surgery at the University of Minnesota. He 
opened a private practice in Detroit with 
Oberlin classmate Stanley Bennett '42 as his 
office partner, retaining their classmate 
attorney Robert Chandler ‘42 as legal advi- 
sor. Mr. Carlisle saw patients there from 
1952 through 1983. As an Oberlin student, 
he lettered in basketball and golf and was 
president of his junior class. After his retire- 
ment he moved to Florida, noting that his 
tennis ranking had gone down and his golf 
handicap had gone up. He died May 26, 
2000, in Florida, leaving three daughters and 


his wife. 


1943 


Leonard Lemoine Beal served in the 
Army Air Force during WWII before return- 
ing home to marry Dorothy A. DeGraft ‘46 
and earning a law degree at the University of 
Denver. He was a partner in his own law 
firm and served as a deputy district attorney 
and Jefferson County judge. He was active 
in Lions Club and the Masons and was pres- 
ident of the Colorado Bar Association. 
Among his survivors are his wife, a son, two 


daughters, and six grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Colvin Clarke met and married 
Robert W. Clarke ’°43, at 


Oberlin, and later worked in the law library 


her classmate, 


at Yale while her husband attended divinity 


school there. Her husband's assignments 


PRISCILLA ALICE SMITH 
1926-2001 


After her retirement in 1991, Priscilla 
taught for a year at the Punahou School in 
Honolulu. She was elected president of the 
Ohio String Teacher Association from 
1992-94. From 1981-1995 she was on the 
faculty of the National String Workshop at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Before her appointment to Oberlin in 
1973, she had taught in schools in Indiana 
and at Florida State University, and had 
played cello in orchestras in Cleveland, Ft. 
Lauderdale, and Indianapolis. Her cello 
teachers included Luigi Silva at the 
Eastman School of Music and Fritz Mage 
at Indiana University. Her bachelor and master degrees in 
music education were from Indiana State University where 
she received the Music Alumni Achievement Award in 
1994. 

As a fine cellist, Priscilla was dedicated to the ideals of 
music education. This is evident in a quote from the 
Oberlin College Observer in May 1991, written at the time 
of her retirement: “Sometimes music education is looked 
upon as an adjunct in a professional school, but in my view, 
it is the bottom line. If the art is going to continue, we need 
leadership in teaching from people who are fine musi- 
cians.” 

Priscilla died suddenly on March 10, 2001, in Ft. 
Myers, Florida, and was buried in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
where she was born. The Priscilla A. Smith Memorial 
Scholarship has been established at Oberlin in her memo- 
ry, and the Northern Ohio Youth Orchestras dedicated their 
May 13 concert to her. 


y first knowledge of PrisciILLa 
SMITH came when | was an under- 


graduate music education student 
at the University of Illinois. My teacher, Paul 
Rolland, had spoken of her with great respect, 
and | was aware that she was at that time one 
of the few women in the field of string peda- 
gogy at the collegiate level. Unbeknownst to 


her, she was my mentor. 

When I joined the Oberlin faculty in 
1992, Priscilla was very helpful in making 
the transition easy for me. Everywhere | 
turned she had been there before, paving the 
way for string teaching. Her work in prepar- 
ing students for teaching was exemplified by the fine 
student teachers | encountered here. Her conducting clin- 
ics were legendary. Her book, A Guide to Orchestral Bowing 
Through Musical Styles, co-authored with Marvin Rabin, 
continues to be a regular resource for conducting classes. 

The Northern Ohio Youth Orchestra, which she con- 
ducted from 1976-1981, thrived under her leadership. She 
assisted me in bringing her friend and nationally known 
conducting teacher, Elizabeth Green, to Oberlin for a mas- | 
ter class in 1994, and helped me make contacts for | 
adjudicating string competitions and conducting summer 
camps as she prepared to move on to other things. Because 
of her position as national secretary of American String 
Teacher Association from 1974-1976, she was a primary 
source for an article | wrote on the 50th Anniversary of 
ASTA. | 

A quote from her portion of the article reflected her | 
global view of string teaching: “ASTA’s diversity is unique — 
for it brings together so many facets of string teaching and 
playing.” She also belonged to the Music Educators 
National Conference, the Suzuki Association of the | Joanne Erwin is associate professor and director of music education 
Americas, Pi Kappa Lambda, and Sigma Alpha Iota. | at Oberlin College. 


with the YMCA took them to Connecticut. 


Clinic Hospital at age 79 on March 24, leav- 


intelligence analyst at the Pentagon and at 
Minnesota, and Cleveland, where she con- 


career at Westwood 


later 


library 
School, 


tinued her 


Elementary They moved to 


ing three sons, a daughter, 12 grandchildren, 
and four great-grandchildren. Her husband 
died in 1992. 


the American Embassy in London. In 1953 
he was a missionary of the United Church 


Board for World Missions and spent 10 years 


Shaker Heights, where she was deeply as a bursar and English lecturer at the 
involved in church activities, including the | Paul R. Dettman completed his graduate | American College in Madurai, India. 
bell choir, and working with her husband for — studies at Harvard and served in the Army Remaining in Indiws he was ordained in the 
ocial causes. She died at the Cleveland | Air Corps during WWII. He worked as an | Church of South India and served as bursar 
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of the Kodaikanal School. He spent two 
more years organizing welfare services in the 
slums of Madras, and, on furloughs back to 
the States, studied at Harvard Divinity 
School and Chicago Theological Seminary. 
With a PhD in urban studies from Kent 
State, he worked in Cleveland as an environ- 
mental planner in a clean water act project 
for Lake Erie until his retirement in 1987. 
He moved to Dracut, Massachusetts, in 
1992 and immersed himself in civic works 
while leading student groups in the Learning 
in Retirement Association at UMass Lowell. 
A last trip to India in 1996 led to his book, 
Tryst with Destiny, reflecting the contempo- 
rary Indian scene. A second book, India 
Changes Course, was published this spring. 
Besides his wife, Jeanne °45, survivors 
include three daughters and three sons. Of 
these, Cynthia "73, Joanna '76, Paul ’68, and 
Carl 69 are Oberlin graduates, as are Mr. 
Dettman’s brothers, John ’50, Stanford °53, 
and Lawrence 51. He also leaves 12 grand- 
children and many nieces and nephews. 


Melvern C. Hoff, after graduating with a 
degree in chemistry at Ohio State University, 
was a research chemist for Amoco 
Chemicals Corp. in Indiana and Illinois for 
36 years, retiring in 1984. He held 25 
patents, most notably for methods of crystal- 
lizing and separating paraxylene from its 
isomers in the chemical feedstocks used in 
the manufacture of synthetic fabrics. He was 
a lifelong naturalist, botanist, birder, and 
conservationist, and, after his retirement 
served as president of the West Chicago 
Prairie Stewardship Group. One of the finest 
examples of native tall-grass prairie in the 
Midwest, the sprawling 300-acre preserve is 
the result of their thousands of hours spent 
on restoration and maintenance. Mr. Hoff 
died January 23 at age 79 of a heart attack 
which struck while he was cross-country ski- 
ing near his home in Warrensville, Illinois. 
He leaves his wife, Jean Risinger Hoff ’43; 
two daughters, including Nancy Hoff 
Roberts 68; a son, Stephen Hoff '75; six 
grandchildren; and a sister, Elaine Hoff 
Norton ’40. 


Arnold M. Salop was an internist who spe- 
cialized in cardiology at Phelps Memorial 
Hospital Center in Westchester County, 
New York. He was chief of electrocardiology, 
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establishing one of the first comprehensive 
cardiology labs in the area, and medical 
director of Phelps. After his retirement he 
served on the board as chair of the member- 
ship and development committee and 
co-chaired a successful capital campaign. 
He died August 22, 2000, leaving his wife, 


two daughters, and a son. 


1944 


Doris Maxwell Permar lived with her fam- 
ily in Aiken, South Carolina, for the last 49 
years. For many years she wrote a column for 
the Augusta Chronicle, “Round About 
Aiken,” until she retired. She died January 
23, leaving her husband, two daughters, and 
three grandchildren. 


Murray E. Volk lived in Akron where he 
owned and operated Isolab, Inc,. from 1969 
until the last six years, when he moved to 
Oberlin. He was voted Entrepreneur of the 
Year in 1991 in Cleveland. He was a Navy vet- 
eran, serving as a lieutenant in both WWII 
and the Korean conflict and held degrees 
from the University of Chicago and a doctor- 
ate in philosophy from Temple University. He 
died April 12 at age 78, leaving his wife of 52 
years, two daughters, and a son. 


1947 | 
John H. Ferguson's studies at Oberlin were 


interrupted by WWII, where he survived the 
Battle of the Bulge and returned to Oberlin 
to graduate three years late. He and his wife, 
Ruth Morris ’42, settled in Silver Spring, 
Maryland, where he worked for the National 
Security Agency and was awarded the 
Civilian Meritorious Achievement Award in 
1965. His great love of puzzles and games 
led him to team up with two friends to cre- 
ate a Dictionary Rally they designed and ran 
for 12 years. He died suddenly September 
ie 20004 eat “his 
Pennsylvania and is survived by his widow, a 


summer home. in 


son, two daughters, and two grandchildren. 


Robert L. Kemp of Gloversville, New York, 


was the first medical director of Fulton 


County (N.Y.) Infirmary and former chief ol 


staff at Nathan Littauer Hospital. He 
worked with patients at Mountain Valley 
Hospice, visiting them in their homes, pro- 
viding comfort and expertise in pain 


management, and enabling them to die with 


dignity. He was a 1955 graduate of Temple 


University and did his residency at 
Philadelphia General Hospital after serving 
three years in the Navy in the Pacific 
Theater during WWII. He established a pri- 
vate 1955, 


practicing until his retirement in 1988. Mr. 


practice in Gloversville in 
Kemp was an avid gardener, had completed 
the Cornell Cooperative Extension Course, 
and held the position of Master Gardner at 
the local extension office where he volun- 
teered one day a week. He died September 
20, 2000, leaving his wife and several 


cousins. 


1948 

Michel Bloit, known to Oberlin classmates 
as Michel Bloch, returned to France after his 
graduation from Oberlin and for many years 
managed the firm Porcelaine de Paris, mak- 
ers of fine china. In retirement, he wrote and 
published a series of well-received books. 
Among them are Trois Siecles de Porcelaine 
de Paris, 1988; Les Mysteres de Paris en l'an 
L739; 1989 sMort, Bottier a 
Belleville, 1993; and two others, the last 
published in 1996. He died following a heart 
attack November 13, 2000, survived by his 
wife, children, and grandchildren. 


Maurice, 


Lydia Bevilacqua Roberts worked for six 
years as secretary and office manager for the 
(Mass.) District 
Association before a private scholarship 


Gloucester Nursing 
allowed her to study and graduate from the 
Conservatory as a voice major. She later was 
private secretary for the opera impresario 
Boris Goldowsky and executive assistant in 
the opera department at Tanglewood. In 
1951 she moved to Cleveland and married a 
principal player in the Cleveland Orchestra. 
In 1970 the Roberts returned to Cape Ann 
where she was active for many years teach- 
ing voice and elementary piano in the Music 
School of the North Shore Community 
College and privately. Mrs. Roberts operated 
a bookstore in Essex until failing health ren- 
dered her inactive three years ago. She died 
of complications of diabetes March 11, leav- 
ing her husband, a brother, and several 


nieces and nephews. 


1949 


Leslie Budd, Jr. was in the Navy on the 


battleship USS Missouri at the end of 


WWII, where he witnessed the Japanese 
surrender on her deck in September 1945 in 
Tokyo harbor. He served later in Korea, 
achieving the rank of lieutenant commander, 
and remained in the active reserve for sever- 
al years. After earning a master’s degree in 
education at Northwestern University in 
1950, he began his long career as an insur- 
ance broker and underwriter in Maryland. 
Mr. Budd enjoyed baking pies, supporting 
Republican candidates, and following the 
New York Yankees whenever he was not on 
the golf course or leading a Boy Scout troop. 
He died after a fall at his home December 
14, 2000, leaving his wife, four sons, a 
daughter, and six grandchildren. 


Patricia Laws Cooley married classmate 
Richard Cooley ‘49 and settled in Amherst, 
Ohio, where she began a career as an organ- 
ist and piano teacher that spanned 55 years. 
She played at many churches throughout the 
area and composed several anthems. She 
and her husband began their extensive trav- 
els in 1972 when they attended the Munich 


Olympic. They officiated at hundreds of 


track and cross-country meets together, 
including the 1996 Summer Olympics in 
Atlanta and the pre-Olympic Grand_ Prix 
Track and Field meet. Mrs. Cooley died 
December 2, 2000, at age 73 after fighting a 
degenerative lung disease for six years. 
Surviving are her husband of 52 years, two 
sons, two daughters, and six grandchildren. 


Paul Richer Evans was in the middle of his 
senior year in high school when he entered 
Oberlin College so he could complete a full 
year before entering military service. He was 
a private mortar gunner in the Seventh Army, 
and after the cease-fire served as company 
bugler and band musician. He married in 
1949 and began his studies at Yale as a grad- 
uate student, but left during his dissertation 
preparation to work with the CIA for four 
years in Washington and England. He 
returned to study at Princeton as a music 
history student. He taught music history at 
the Oberlin Conservatory for four years, 
then at the University of Pennsylvania for 
five years, before joining the faculty at Smith 
College in 1969, where he taught until 
1993. Mr. Evans was a birder, and, with 
other Appalachian Mountain Club mem- 
bers, throughout New 


enjoyed hiking 


England. He died at age 74 in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, on May 13, 2000, leaving his 
wife of 51 years, a son, a daughter, and two 


grandsons. 


Willie J. Hodge became an ardent civil- 
rights activist when he was refused a cup of 
coffee at a restaurant in 1957. He preached 
for 38 years about the love of God and the 
sin of prejudice at the Fifth Street Baptist 
Church in Louisville, Kentucky. Leading the 
movement to open more housing to African 
Americans, he was elected alderman in 
1975, serving until 1982. During his last 
year of service, he was the first African 
American elected to be aldermanic presi- 
dent. Mr. Hodge was an effective fundraiser 
for several projects, including scholarships 
for the Simmons Bible College. He died in 
Louisville December 27, 2000, after a strug- 
gle with Alzheimer's disease and_ kidney 


failure. 


1951 
Joan Gunther Clark was an equal oppor- 
tunity officer serving the Navy and the 
federal government in Washington before 
She died 


November 14, 1998, of leukemia at age 68, 


her retirement to Panama. 
leaving a daughter and two sisters, Priscilla 
Gunther Parrott Anne 
Donaldson, both Class of 1951. 


and Gunther 


Catharine Carnes Moll made good use of 
her Oberlin degrees in math and economics. 
She worked for Manufacturer's Hanover 
Bank in New York City for five years before 
moving to Washington, DC, to begin a 20- 
year career with the American Security and 
Trust Company. She was elected assistant 
trust investment officer, trust assistant vice 
president, and, later, the bank's first woman- 
elected president and trust investment 
officer, retiring in 1972. She was a generous 
supporter of the College, as was her mother, 
Gertrude Williams Moll, an Oberlin resident 
who graduated in 1918. Miss Moll died at 
her home in Arlington, Virginia, June 14, 
2000, after a long illness. 


1952 


John N. Maharg thrived in his long career 


teaching voice and directing choirs, which 
1948. When the 


Conservatory for graduate study, he had 


began in he entered 


already spent two years at Buena Vista 
College, following his studies at Capitol 
University. After leaving Oberlin he taught at 
Arkansas State University and then spent 
the next 27 Eastern Illinois 
University teaching voice and directing the 
Madrigal Singers, the Chamber Singers, and 
the Concert Choir. He also directed many 


years at 


church choirs throughout his career. After 
retirement he discovered the joys of wood- 
working and painting with watercolors. He 
March Middletown, 


Pennsylvania, at age 82. In addition to his 


died 152 san 
wife, he is survived by two sons, two daugh- 
ters, and three grandchildren. 


1953 
Joan E. Orvis earned music degrees at the 
Conservatory, University of Washington, and 
Indiana University, becoming a concert 
pianist and teaching at the University of 
Wisconsin for nearly 10 years. When she 
retired in 1991 she moved to Providence, 
Rhode Island, to live near her sister with 
whom she often played duets. Once a week 
Miss Orvis 


Lexington, Massachusetts, to play Scrabble 


for many years, drove to 
and to enter Scrabble tournaments, often 
entering the Nationals. Miss Orvis died on 


February 10. 


1955 
Barbara Anderson Barnes was a longtime 
resident of Old 
she lived 


James M. Barnes '57, and raised a family of 


Saybrook, Connecticut, 
where with her late husband, 
three children. She was active in many com- 
munity activities there after graduating from 
Wesleyan University with a master’s degree 
in American history and teaching certifica- 
tion. She died April 4 in Middlebury, 
Connecticut, survived by two sons, a daugh- 
ter, and two grandchildren. 


dee 

John Stowell Williams earned a law 
degree in 1960 at Cornell and joined the law 
firm of Shearman and Sterling in New York. 
He took time out to earn a master’s degree in 
international law at McGill University and 
worked as corporate counsel at Western 
Electric in New York. As his career pro- 
gressed, he moved to South Carolina and 
headed the management of Nassau Metals, 
later joining another law firm in Columbia 
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prior to his retirement, spent in Vermont. He 
died peacefully at home with his family 
around him December 22, 2000. Survivors 
include his wife and son, daughter Lori J. 
Williams ‘83, Dorothy Williams 


Doudna ‘52, and several nieces and nephews. 


sister 


1962 
Neil Mason White earned a BDiv at 
Oberlin and a MDiv at Vanderbilt University 


in 1973. He was ordained by the Disciples of 


Christ and served churches in Youngstown, 
Cleveland, and Michigan. Most recently he 
was interim minister at Edgewood United 
Church of Christ in East Lansing, Michigan. 
1999, of a sudden 
heart attack, leaving his wife, two sons, a 


He died November 9, 


daughter, and four grandchildren. 


1965 
Virginia Porter Brewer retired in 1998 


after 22 years as director of physical therapy 


for the Syracuse Home Association in 
Baldwinsville, New York. Born in China to 
1940 Oberlin graduates Virginia Shultz 
Porter Wiley and Robert J. Porter, she 
attended high school in Rochester, graduat- 
ed from Oberlin, and earned a master’s 
degree at Duke. Two of her aunts and her 
former husband were graduates of Oberlin 
as well. Mrs. Brewer was a member of the 
syracuse University Oratorio Society and the 


Baldwinsville Theatre Guild. She died of 


Lou Gehrig's disease at age 57 on April 16 in 
Baldwinsville, leaving three daughters and 
five grandchildren. 


1967 


Nancy Belle Jermanovich earned a med- 


ical degree at the Medical College of 


Pennsylvania in 1971 and was a resident 
physician at University Buffalo. At Boston 
University Hospital she was a clinical fellow 


for a year before specializing in nephrology at 


HERBERT Kaartz ’58 


1921-2001 


Former Oberlin College trustee Herbert Wilhelm Gottfried Kaatz, 80, died April 14 at the Oberlin 
Medical Center. He lived in Grafton and Elyria, Ohio, for most of his life and held more than 25 


patents in the marine and aviation industries. 


Mr. Kaatz began his career working for the Elyria sheriff's department, photographing crime 
and accident scenes. In 1939 he founded The Photo Shop and did industrial photography for local 
companies. By the time he graduated from Oberlin, he had worked for two years at Romec Pump 
Company, taken night classes at Fenn College, spent a summer studying at UCLA-Berkeley, and 
served a hitch in the Navy where he was an electronic technician. In 1946 he founded his own 

company, Kenco Products, in Elyria, and did consultant engineering for a 


Hannifin Company. 


Cleveland firm. When the company later moved to Eyria, Mr. Kaatz bought 
into it, and, in 1975, bought out all the partners, later selling it to the Parker 


Mr. Kaatz, himself a pilot, owned Business Connection, Inc., an air 
charter service. He was a consultant and board chair for several business 
firms including Airborne Manufacturing. A man with strong civic interests, he 
co-chaired the Midview School District's Blue Ribbon Committee, was advi- 


sor to the Nord Center Mental Health Foundation, and president of the board of directors of the 


United Way of Greater Lorain County. 


He was past chair of the board of Union Pacific Corporation, the firm that opened and oper- 
ated The Great Wall Hotel in Bejing in 1984, and president and CEO of Tronco, Inc., a manufacturer 
of heavy-duty hydraulic equipment, advanced x-ray, and ground support equipment. 

From 1985 to 1995 he served on the Oberlin College board of trustees, heading several com- 
mittees. His interest in education led him to generously support nearby Lake Ridge Academy, which 


he co-founded, and the College. 


Mr. Kaatz was preceded in death by his wife and leaves three sons, six grandchildren, and 


several great-grandchildren. 


SummeR 2001 


SUNY-Syracuse. Her research specialty was 
immune mechanics of glomerular disease. 
Ms. Jermanovich died in Manlius, New York, 


on December 18, 2000. 


ih, 


Peter Hutcheson died in a drowning acci- 


dent in the spring of 1999, and a book of 
stories and memories by and about him has 
been compiled. The Life and Times of Uncle 
Hutch: Memories of and Writings by Peter 
Miller Hutcheson comes with a three-and-a- 
half-hour DVD of his films. The book is 
available at no charge to all who ask. Please 
contact Dan Lorber at denver@capital.net or 
by phoning 518.733.6856 


1980 
Mary McCorison Rosenbloom was a 
double degree graduate at Oberlin and a 
recipient of the Keyes D. Metcalf Award 
from the Oberlin College Library in 1980. In 
1984 she earned a MLS degree at Simmons 
College and began her career as interim 
librarian of the Gorton Music and Dance 
Library at the University of Kansas. She 
worked at UK libraries for over 12 years as 
external relations librarian, assistant to the 
vice chancellor for information services and 
dean of the libraries, and a reference librari- 
an. She served as assistant to the associate 
director of the Stanford University Libraries 
in Palo Alto for two years and held a number 
Harvard 


Libraries, including working in the editorial 


of positions in the College 
office of the Bibliography of American 
Literature. Mrs. Rosenbloom was active in 
the Lawrence music community and sang 
regularly in the Civic Choir. She was chair of 
the choirs 25th anniversary and publicity 
committees and worked for other local caus- 
es, including relentlessly promoting the 
“Trick-or-Treat for UNICEF” fund-raising 
program. She continued her connection to 
Oberlin over the years as a member of the 


Friends of the Oberlin College Library and 


the alumni recruiting network. Mrs. 
Rosenbloom died April 30 at the University 
of Kansas Medical Center of a brain 


aneurysm at age 43. A few days earlier, she 
had collapsed after singing a solo during a 
concert of the Lawrence Civic Choir and 
never regained consciousness. Her husband, 
Joshua Rosenbloom ‘81, whom she married 


in 1984, and three young sons survive her. 


The Last Word 


The Value of Vivaldi 


by Christopher James Joyce 87 


An OC education pays off for this reality TV “expert” 


s | looked at my wife Katy and 18-month-old daughter Madison sit- 

ting across from me in the limousine, | realized that my 15 minutes 

of fame had arrived. | was about to tape the “Sally Show” as an expert 
on reality TV. I had just won big on NBC's reality game show, the “Weakest 
Link,” and that alone had propelled me to “expert” status. 

I've always thought game shows were lame, and that the recent spate 
of reality TV was a ploy by producers to keep actors waiting tables. | have 
been a working actor (practically an oxymoron) since | graduated from 
Oberlin, and | realized the best way to create work was to appear on a 
game show or on reality TV. (I didn’t submit a tape for “Survivor III,” how- 
ever, as | get cranky when I’m hungry, and I don't like the sun.) 

My endeavor began in a most unexpected way. | 
was working as a background performer (the 
euphemism for an extra) on a feature film, when a 
fellow actor mentioned that NBC was auditioning 
contestants for a new game show. | chose to audition 
on March 18, hoping that most New Yorkers would 
be sleeping off St. Patrick’s Day festivities. 

They took us in, 50 at a time, and | revealed my 
life's story on a single sheet of paper. I tried to make 
my interesting life even more so by using my Winter 
Term projects—with a congressman on Capitol Hill 
and a criminal defense attorney in San Francisco— 
as bait. In retrospect, I think I revealed more to NBC 
than I had to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service when my wife applied for her green card. 
The INS never asked what I would do with a million 
dollars, nor would I have told them if they had. 

Next, the trivia test—15 frightening blank lines. 
Each general knowledge question was read twice. We were not allowed to 
ask for clarifications, nor could we change our answers. Like trying to play 
Scrabble with most of the Es missing. 

I answered enough questions correctly to make it to the screen test 
phase. I knew my Oberlin education would pay off some day, but I never 
realized an answer on my Music History 101 final would lead to a nation- 
al television appearance. Which composer was known as the Red Priest? 
The screen test revealed the acerbic tone of the game. It was a bit like 
being put in front of a firing squad, except that you lived to walk away. 

The “Weakest Link” is “Millionaire” with a “Survivor” twist. The game 
starts with eight contestants and, at the end of each trivia round, one team 
member is eliminated by vote. The idea is to vote off the weakest link, but 
in reality it's a blessing to be booted early and spared the barbs of the 
wicked-witch-of-game-show-hosts, British journalist Anne Robinson. 

We had been encouraged to spar with Anne, and I took them at their 
word. Early in the game, Anne turned to me and asked, “Are you intimi- 
dated by British women?” 

I quickly replied, “No, I’m married to one.” 

She continued, “Lucky, lucky,” to which I answered, “And boy, am | 


glad you are not my wife.” 


He’s not the 


As the field narrowed, | changed my strategy. Instead of voting off the 
weakest contestant, | considered eliminating those who were most likely 
to get in my way. After all, I viewed this endeavor as a paycheck. 

[ suspected that I had a better chance against Michelle, the college 
administrator, than with Martin, a bio-statistician and game show veter- 
an. We played the best of five questions for the win. On the fourth 
question, being one up on Michelle, | had my chance. I won $97,500 
answering that the U.S. Open was the Grand Slam tennis tournament 
played in Flushing Meadow Corona-Queens. And to think that my weak- 
ness was sports. 

I left Los Angeles on the first flight out. Unfortunately, | was contrac- 
tually sworn to secrecy and couldn't tell anyone the 
results until my episode aired two weeks later. 

On April 23, without knowing the outcome, my 
family watched the program with me at my parents’ 
home. It was a surreal, out-of-body experience. | 
was once again racked with nerves as if I, too, were 
witnessing this for the first time. 

We arrived home the following morning to 42 
emails and 37 phone messages. It was time to 
install a second line and hire a public relations firm 
to field the calls and offers. After all, I could afford 
it now, right? 

I was a local celebrity, making the front page of 
numerous local newspapers and featured on the 
evening news. The buzz continued for two weeks 
weakest link through an appearance on NBC’s “Today Show” to 
my expert testimony on “Sally.” 

Imagine my surprise when, as I was loading 
mulch at the local nursery in my gardening-sweaty best, a woman pulls up 
in a station wagon and yells out the window, “You look like the guy who 
won on the ‘Weakest Link’ Monday night!” No doubt she found it difficult 
to believe that someone who had just won nearly a hundred grand would 
be loading his own mulch and driving a 1991 Nissan Sentra without a 
decent chip of paint left on it. 

It was a relief that, as the hype died down, the phones stopped ringing. 
But at the same time, I had tasted the bit of fame that every performer 
secretly desires. | was glad to have won only $97,500. It was enough to 
make our lives significantly better, but not enough to fend off phone calls 
from long-lost relatives and financial planners. 

| only hope that Andy Warhol was wrong and we actually get more than 
15 minutes—how about an hour or two? And as for reality television, there 
is very little real about it. @ 


Christopher James Joyce is av actor Off-Broadway, in television, feature films, 
and commercials, and looks forward to performing in a Broadway musical as 


soon as possible. He thanks Vivaldi, the Red Priest, for giving him this 
opportunity, 
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SR. An Oberlin education can make life 


“By awarding me a Project Excellence scholarship, Oberlin College 
and Project Excellence made an investment in my future. 


They believe I can succeed at whatever I choose. 


I chose Oberlin over several other schools because o 


science programs and the close relation 
Conservatory and the College. Obe 


allow my interests to become learni ) x r out 


ipa 


of the classroom. 


My family and I are happy with the choice | made. My Oberlin 
education will create opportunities for me in whatever I choose 
to do, be it medicine, law, or another option I haven't yet 
discovered. If Oberlin opened doors for you, I he 

make a gift to The Oberlin Fund Z 


Dwayne Brice ‘03 


Neuroscience major 
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The Company We Keep / photo by Gabriel Gratf ‘04 


“Love is company,” sings the student cast of Company to their bachelor friend Robert, who, after observing the lives of his 


married friends, is in no hurry to take the plunge himself. Starring Patrick Mulryan ’01 as Robert, with musical direction by 


Natasha Ullman '01, the show closed Oberlin’s spring theater and dance season. 


